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NLY one or two cents difference 

in the price of your coating 
may make all the difference in the 
world in eating quality—and result- 
ing sales volume for the finished 
chocolates. 

The selection of the right coating 
suited to particular centers is too 
important in the long run to be 
determined by cost — especially a 
mere difference of a cent or two. 


For very sweet centers, the Bitter- 
sweet Coating makes or spoils the 
piece. There are many important 
factors in the selection of the proper 
Bittersweet— many more important 
than price. 

A recent development of Baker 
Technical Service* is Drake Bitter- 
sweet, for medium enrober, and also 


WALTER BAKER & 


CHICAGO: I NO. LA SALLE ST. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. @ 


“A difference of a cent 


a pound for coating 


makes a difference of 


only about one-eighth 


of a cent in a pound 


of finished chocolates” 









































for hand dipping. This new coat- 
ing has a medium viscosity, a rich 
dark color, and gives a very satis- 
factory coverage. It is a well 
balanced coating, with a decided 
chocolate character, and is excep- 
tionally smooth. 

We will be glad to send you a 
sample of Drake Bittersweet, and 
any information or suggestions you 
may desire about Bittersweet, or 
other types of coatings or liquors. 
Write on your business letterhead. 


BAKER TECHNICAL SERVICE 


* Baker Technical Service is 
BTS based on over 150 years’ 
150 experience as manufacturer 

for the confectionery trade. 
As the oldest and leading manufac- 
turer of chocolate, it is the business 


of this Service to understand confec- 
tioners’ problems, to keep abreast 
of taste trends and new develop- 
ments, to help create new ideas and 
pieces, to figure costs, coverage, 
yield, and generally to advise manu- 
facturing confectioners. Every prob- 
lem is handled individually. Use 
this Service freely. 

















@ MONTREAL, CANADA e@ 


The Confectioner’s Handbook contains 
many valuable suggestions and useful 
information on handling coatings and 
liquors. We will gladly send you a free 
copy of this authoritative book on request. 


CO., inc. 


PACIFIC COAST: MAILLIARD & SCHMIEDELL 
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Nut Flavors 


COCOANUT 
PISTACHIO 
BLACK WALNUT 


= In Two Types = , 


CONFECTIONERS’ IMPROVED 
for hard candy 


“NECTARSYNTH IMPROVED 


for creams and centers 


If you desire your confections to 
taste exactly like the nuts try these 
modern flavors. 


of 





Send for a trial quantity 

















| DODGE AND OLCOTT COMPANY [ie 
180 Varick Street NewYork City F 


“The integrity of the house is reflected in the quality of its products.” Copyright 1930 fo T 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 





























} and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
| Manufacturing Confectioners 
: POLICY: Tue MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publi- 


cation and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equip- 
ment. The advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for 
messages regarding reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of 
confectionery and chocolate are logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
are presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies 


advertised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your care- 
ful consideration. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 


MISC. RAW MATERIALS 
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Fritzsche Bros. Flavors 


Thurston & Braidich Vanilla Beans > + 0 SR een Tee a RR 


Ungerer Essential Oils 




















ESSENTIAL OILS 


f 


CONFECTIONERS 


OIL ANISE OIL LEMON 
OIL ORANGE 
OIL CASSIA 
OIL PEPPERMINT 
OilL LIMES DISTILLED 
OIL LIMES EXPRESSED 


Highest Quality Reasonably Priced 


Ask Us for Samples 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 
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or Pertect 
Jelly batches 












etANDARDIZED 


CONTRO 
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Jellied Candies of Delicate, Appealing Color 
that are Appetizing, Delicious, Flavory, and 


which remain Tender and Salable in all Climates 


HESE RESULTS —without delay, bother, or experimenting —are 

unfailingly assured with WHISTOJEL in each batch. In its use is 
positive control which has been perfected and standardized for jellied 
candy production exclusively. It is backed by over a Quarter-Century of 
scientific research and experience of specialists who have concentrated 
upon basic confectionery manufacturing problems and nothing else 
during this long term of years. 
; We recommend WHISTOJEL for the protection of finished jellies of 
incomparable tenderness, extraordinary quality and long shelf-life. 


Write, or use the coupon below. Formulas for making candies with 
the Natural Jellying elements of Fruit, will be sent promptly. Address: 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC. 
3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago, Il. 


BRANCHES: BROOKLYN, N. Y. . ANAHEIM, CAL. 


WHISTOJEL 


Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 
(Manufactured Under Patented Soluble Process) 
The Standardized Product developed exclusively for the confectionery industry 
for producing Jellied Candies made from the natural jellying elements of fruit. 


@®eeeeeee eee eaeeeeeeeaeeaeeeaeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eo @ 
WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC. I cece ncitnsncinnininjinatninnduneniieaasinticibaeniecinnittinaguinathiatsaaieapatiplitaatisanaintsgiiantibi 
3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago pS TLE Ea, PORE I IN LS RS eo ee eer S- 


Without obligation, send full particulars eis SS SNe eee Le ke 
and formulas for making Candies with 
the Jellying Elements of Fruit. EY Oa NT atin cusepcutavplinndiionimapentibitate 
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DAVIS & DAVIS INC. 


WRIGLEY BUILDING... CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCE PLACTO 


THE NEW PLASTIC MILK... 


designed expressly for chocolate and candy manufacturers, just perfected 




















after years of research by one of the world's largest producers of dairy 


products 


eG ERHIGITS AT 
THE N. C. A. CONVENTION 
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ACTS NATURE'S OWN UNRIVALLED FLAVORS 
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STRAWBERRY APPEAL TO YOUR GANODIES.. | 
RASPBERRY : 
CHERRY 

PEACH lr IS generally recognized that flavor is of vital 
PINEAPPLE importance in determining a consumer's 
parecesannad opinion of your candies. Can you afford 
CURRANT th | : di : 
apRieoT to use any other flavor in your candies 
LOGANRERRY when these True Fruit Extracts are avail- 


able? 


Let us send you samples and prices of 
our True Fruit Extracts and Concentrated 
True Fruit Extracts so that you can fully try 
their possibilities in your candies. 


BLANKE-BAER EXTRACT & PRESERVING GOMPANY 


3224 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY 
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OUR Line 


¥ 


we confectioners cling with 
blind tenacity to the few fa- 
miliar flavors rather than seek to impart 
new personalities to their products—and 
provide new stimulus to their sales appeal 
—through the use of more novel effects. 
\ The courageous few who have thus re- 
freshed the character of their products with 


THE FOLLOWING ARE OF 












IP ig¢ 9 





A 


WITH NEW 


FLAVO 
wy” 


unusual flavors have evoked enthusi- 
astic customer response. 

Our complete line (including also the 
popular fruits: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Pineapple, Peach, Grape, etc.) is 
at your disposal. Those whose products 
require specialized flavors will find our 
laboratories prepared to develop them. 


PROVEN POPULARITY 








Black Walnut Ginger Ale Pistache 

Butter Honey Root Beer 
Butterscotch Malt Rum 

Cachou Maple Rum and Butter 
Cocoanut Maple Walnut Sherbet 

Custard Quince-Orange Tangerine 

Egg Nog Roman Punch Tutti Fruitti 


THREE NEW AND POPULAR FLAVORS 


Passion Fruit . F 


seleat 





ig e Hazelnut 


Write us your problems and your needs. 
We will submit suggestions and samples. 


| FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc 


A FLAVOR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





77-79 Jarvis St., Toronto 








Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 78-84 BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


1i8 WEST OHIO ST. 
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National 


CONFECTIONERS 
CONVENTION 


and 


EXPOSITION 
& 


50TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF A GREAT INDUSTRY 


For Every Confectioner 


And His Every Problem 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


JUNE 
19 to 23 


re €@2 86.494 


1933 




















The “ISOLATE” PROCESS 
ISOLATES THIS 1/25 of 1% 





The Manufacturing Confectioner 











FEJ ‘ISOLATE’ 
FLAVOR FACTS 


— Approximate Constituents 
ofa Lemon 


Citric 06.000 % 
AciD 


Less Than JUICE 5672 ( WATER 50.700 %e 


Yas of 1% 


ofan Orange 
is ORANGE 


DRIE . 03.6007, 
pulp 5.6% 3.600% 


ES 00.333 % 


ORANGE FLAVOR "°°.0377, 
100.00; 100.000%, 





ORANGE FLAVOR 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


HEN you specify ISOLATE Cit- 

rus Flavors you get true fruit 
flavor at its best — made only from the 
oil-bearing flavor glands in the peel, 
with all of the delicate, volatile ele- 
ments essential to true flavor value 
retained. The exclusive ISOLATE pro- 
cess employs neither heat, distillation 
nor vacuum. It completely overcomes 
the disadvantages of the condensation 
method. ISOLATES are made only from 
terpene-containing oils. These terpenes 
are rejected when the oils are processed, 
thus giving you only pure, natural 
flavor with many times the flavor power 
of standard extracts. ISOLATES are 
super-concentrated, soluble and diffusi- 
ble. Give them a thorough test. You’ll 
appreciate their many advantages. 


'NCcCoRP OR ATES 
Flavor Specialists 
JACKSON MICHIGAN U. S A. 


| You’re Guaranteed True Natural 
Terpeneless Fresh Fruit Flavor 


with “ISOLATES” 





ISOLATE 


LEMON -ORANGE-LIMES 
and Twe/ve Other ISOLATES 
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CITRIC ACI 
Uor 


(CrRyYSTALS—GRAN ULAR—POWDERED) 


Is Made from American Lemons 


by the Exchange Lemon Products Company 
of Corona, California. Backed by the Sunkist 
group of 13,200 citrus growers—largest in the 
world. Immediate shipments from warehouse 
stocks in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis. For prices on kegs, barrels or 
carloads, consult any of the following dis- 
tributors: 


DISTRIBUTED EAST OF THE ROCKIES BY 
fh linckrodt CHEMICAL Works J. T. BAkeR CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 


St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
Dopce & O_cott ComPANY New York QuININE & CHEMICAL Works 
180 Varick Street, New York 101 North 11th Street, Brooklyn, New York 
SWANN CHEMICAL COMPANY, THE HarsHAw CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Alabama Cleveland, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST SERVED BY 


Products Dept.—CAa.LirorNiaA Fruit Growers ExcHANGE—Ontario, Calif. 
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W’°s THE 
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PRICES WERE 


(tte ARTS 








FOR SALE - PIECEMEAL - IMMEDIATE DELIVER, . 


at lowest prices in history, all the machinery and equipment of the modern 


Directly from the floors of the factory for immediate removal. 
is in excellent condition. 


Write or Wire Collect for Our New Low Prices U 


factory formerly operated by 


E. GREENFIELD’S SONS 
and OTHER RECENT LIQUIDATIONS 








F. B. WASHBURN CO. 


154. Court Street 


1—National continuous 


cooker. 


Equipment 


2—Racine Sucker Machines, late type 
with cooling tables and large variety 
of rollers. 


1—Werner Ball Machine. 


1—Hildreth Double arm Pulling Ma- 
chine. 


1—Model K Kiss Machine. 


2—National Equipment Double Action 


Nougat Kettles—tilting type. 
2—Burkhard Jap Cocoanut Kettles. 
2—Burkhard 50-gal. Cooking Kettles. 
2—Burkhard 30-gal. Cooking Kettles. 
2—Lambert 2-bag Peanut Roasters. 
1—Peanut Blancher. 


1—Peanut Butter Mill. 


Brockton, Mass. 


4—Heilman Bonbon Machines. 


1—Late style Package Machinery Foil 
Bar Wrapper, Model GH, very ad- 
justable for all uneven shaped bars. 

2—Mills Cocoanut graters. 

1—National Equipment Wood Mogul. 


1—National Marshmallow 


Beater. 


Equipment 


1—Werner Double Action Beater. 


1—Werner Syrup Cooler and Cream 


Beater. 
3000 Starch trays with starch. 
3—Savage Model S Fire Mixers. 
1—Racine Caramel Cutter. 
1—Mills Reversible Sizer. 


1—Frick 8x8 ice machine with all at- 
tachments complete. 














This machinery 





» 
| Rebuilt 
Candy Machiner saan 





CHOCOLATE DEPT. 


12—National Equipment Enrobers, bot- 
toming attachments, automatic feed- 
ing and delivery systems, 16”-24". 

4—Strokers and Decorators. 

2—Carrier Dehumidifiers. 

6—2,000-lb. capacity National Choco- 
late Melters. 

8—1,000-Ilb. capacity National Chocolate 


Kettles. 

4—500-lb. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

3—300-lb. capacity National Chocolate 
Kettles. 

1—Walters Basket Machine. 

6—2-pot Electric Chocolate Dipping 
Tables. 


1—Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machine, 


with motor. 
10—Smith Scales. 


CREAM AND MARSH- 
MALLOW DEPARTMENT 


2—Springfield 1,000-lb. Syrup Coolers 
with Cream Beaters, Kettles and 
Pumps. 

2—5-ft. Ball Cream Beaters. 

2—5-ft. Dayton Cream Beaters. 

2—50-gal. Springfield E. B. Cream Re 


melters. 

2—Springfield 50-gal. Marshmallow 
Beaters. 

2—Savage 110-ga!. Marshmallow Beat 
ers. 


WRITE OR WIRE, OURX 


UNION CONFECTIONER 


CABLE ADD 
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SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES - LIBERAL TERMS 


+ MOULDING MACHINERY 


1—Huhn Starch Conditioning Machine 
with Allis Chalmers Starch Cleaner, 
and conveyors, etc. 

2—Steel Mogul Machines, fully auto- 
matic. 

5—Steel Mogul Pumps, 8 to 80 outlets. 

3—Wood Moguls, Type A. 

12—Wood Mogul Pumps, 10 to 80 outlets. 

1—National Automatic Cherry Dropper. 








dern 


BADGER CANDY CO. 


502 No. Plankington Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1—Package Machinery Company’ Burkhard Vacuum Pan, Batch Roll- 
Sucker Wrapping Machine, late ers, Ball Machines, Pulling Ma- 


15,000 Starch By with —_ Board style. chines, Brach Cutter, Cooling 
100 Plaster an uminum Mou oards. “= . : : Slabs. 
3—Merrow Cut Roll Machines. 2—Racine Model M Die Pop Ma 


1—Package Machinery Company Stick 


chines, with cool-drums, golf ball Weutes Wadiian. 


1—Friend Dreadnaught Machine. end feathell dies. 


1—Werner Combination Printer and 









T. ; 
ers, bot- 
eed- 


P : l1—Hohberger Continuous Cutter, 
Depositor. 2—Racine Automatic Sucker Ma- complete. 
2—Springfield No. 2 Depositors. chines, late design, with 24-ft. con- |—Racine Snow Plow Cream Beater, 
1—Racine Depositor. veying tables, duplex, dumbbell 5-ft. 
1—Springfield Simplex Starch Buck. continuous cutting and sucker Wood Mogul, Enrober and Stringer, 
2—Hand Printers. rolls. Cream Beaters, Marshmallow 
6—Colseth Starch Board Trucks. 2—Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrap- Beaters, Cream Breakers, Gum 


2—Gyrator Sifters. 


SOLID CHOCOLATE 
DEPARTMENT 





pers, 34” and 1” sizes. 
1—Model K Kiss Wrapper. 
1—Simplex Gas Cooker. 





Kettles, Nougat Cutters, Caramel 
Cutters, Depositors, Starch Buck, 
Chocolate Kettles, Starch Trays, 
etc. 








tic 
6”-24". 
| Cine | VALUMET HARD CANDY MACH’RY CARAMEL AND NOUGAT 
Chocolate — CHOCOLATE CO. 1—Springfield Continuous Cooker. MACHINERY 
| ' 1--Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker. 10—Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrap- 
Chocolate | WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. —— Vacuum with kettle and pers, %”, %”, 1”, %"x1%4” sizes. 
: _Ss Cc " 2—50-gal. double-action, Mixing, three- 
Chocolate : ans with RB nner en fully eutematic Bell Moe- = tilting-jacketed Kettles, Spring- 
4 2—Bausman Liquor Mills, Double 1—Werner Semi-Automatic Ball Ma- 3—50-gal. single-action, Mixing, tilting- 
Dipping Disc. chine. ' jacketed Kettles, Springfield. 
5—1000-Ib. and 2000-lb. Chocolate 1—Racine Duplex Automatic Sucker 3—White Caramel Cutters. 
Machine, Melters. Machine with conveyor and blower, 


LRSH- © 


‘MENT 


p Coolers 


3—Petzholdt Conges. 

1—Springfield Chocolate Bar De- 
positor with Springfield Shak- 
ing Table and Tempering Ma- 


chine. 
1—Lehman Cocoa Butter Press. 
1—Lehman Cracker and Fanner. 


also continuous cutting rollers. 
2—Hildreth size 3, Pulling Machines. 
3—Continuous Cutters, Brach, Racine, 
Hohberger. 
5—York Batch Rollers, motor-driven. 
12—Water-Cooled Tables, 3’ x 6’ and 3’ 
x 8’, 4’ x 10”. 
1—Forgrove Hard Candy Wrapping Ma- 


2—Mills Reversible Sizing Machines. 

1—National Equipment Automatic 
Nougat Cutter. 

2—Racine Nougat Cutters. 

8—Burkhard Jap Mixing Kettles 

4—Mills 15” Jap Cutters 


GUM, CRYSTAL AND 


“st chines, (with twist ends), motor- 
ettles and naarage Manga ye man PAN DEPARTMENT 
yi —— fr. 1—Kiss Machine, Model K. . 
1—Burns Cocoa Bean Cleaner. 3—Mills Drop Machines with Rollers, MR ve we — Mixers. 
ee 4—3-Roll and 5-Roll Refiners. 4” x 7”, 6" x 8”, Seen ts cee 
Cream Re 1—Crystalizing Unit with baskets and 
gee -lb. Chocolate Weighing Ma- pans, complete. 
arshmallow chine. TT 1—300-gal. Steam-Jacketed Crystalizing 
1—Milk Plow Machine, 6-ft. STEAM KE LES Tank. : ; 
illow Beat 1—Ferguson-Haas Bar Wrapper. 30—Steam-Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 25 15—Burkhard 38” Revolving Pans with 

































OURXPENSE 


RIMACHINERY CO., tne. 


ONFECMACH 


to 250-gal capacity, with and with- 
out mixers. 


and without coils. 
10—Syrup Kettles, 10- to 25-gal. capacity. 


| 6) - 2) (1) mmmmarrmmmmcmaasenmaacensvcraaiaenes 6 abcess 


318-322 LAFAYETTE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Gazing into the future 


for the confectioner—should mean looking 
forward to quick-selling, profitable items 





That is where we can be of service—for instance 





FINE—TENDER STARCH JELLIES 


Jellies are good selling summer numbers—but they must be really sweet 
to be tasty. NULOMOLINE enables you to make them sweet and tender 
without fear of graining and drying. 


Regardless of the 
type of goods... 
There is no substi- 
tute for Quality 








— PTAE HONEY OF SUGAR 4 

| _ TAE HONEY OF SUGAR _' 

NULOMOLINE TWIST UIST 
a bl 


Write for our Starch Jelly and other summer candy formulas. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


109-111 Wall Street New York 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














CORN SYRUP 
CLINTON CORN STARCHES 
CORN SUGAR terinep 





CORN SYRUP, UNMIXED 
PART III 


The desirable effects of corn syrup in candies are the prevention of crystalli- 
zation of cane or beet sugar in coarse crystals with the smoothness thus ob- \ 
tained, and the production of a less cloyingly sweet confection with lesser tendency 
to cause stomach disturbance. The best ratio of sugars to dextrins in corn syrup 
is perhaps around 43% sugars (dextrose) and 57% dextrins. For some purposes | 
a lower sugar ratio is thought best and for some purposes a higher ratio of sugar | 
is preferred. These will be touched upon next month. | 
| 





We produce Low Conversion, Regular and High Conversion Corn Syrup. 


USE CLINTON CORN SYRUPS AND FORGET WORRY. 











Manufactured By 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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When Eyes Say... Yes 


W... candy is packaged in ‘Cellophane’ and seals out dirt and dust, keeps package neat and 


sealed with Scotch Cellulose Tape you add an rim, and increases attention value 


inviting sparkle that quickly attracts a Scotch Cellulose Tape comes ready for imme- 


tomer eye approval. Your candy 7 pee ee Jiate use requires no moistening the slight 
own display case which helps to s« st re seals it instantly and tightly. The 


Scotch Cellulose Tape is the only natural tape makes an invisible seal or any 


transparent, quick seal for ‘Cellophane pack the twelve attractive colors will 


ages creates eye appea leasing bright note to your packages 


r makes it possibl i A 


secure the desired length of 


tape with speed and ease 


Vi nl } 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


a: 


We will gladly send you a sample of Scotch Cellulose Tape. Just use this coupon 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Please send sample roll of Scotch Cellulose 
Tape, prices and further information. ELLIE OOD Re RE 
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T no time do those who set the styles 
in candy packaging display more re- 
freshing ingenuity than at this season 

of the year. Easter never fails to bring 
forth an inspiring array of unique, cleverly 
conceived and attractive candy packages. 
Who ean say that these ingenious devices 
do not exert a powerful influence upon 
sales and contribute greatly to the tremen- 
dous demand for Easter goods? 


Off-Season Packaging 


Why should not the same skiil that pro- 
duced these fast selling novelties be as 
readily utilized to stimulate increased de- 
mand during candy’s so-called off-season? 
Surely there is no limit to the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of those whose busi- 
ness it is to originate and design these 
packages. Why, then, not take advantage 
of it? If it’s a good formula at Easter. 
it’s a good formula anytime! 


June Conventions 


HILE the N. C. A. Convention 

holds forth at the Sherman the 

week of June 19th, another and 

no less spirited convention of confectioners 

will be in session at Chiecago’s beautiful 

dgewater Beach Hotel. We refer to the 

Associated Retail Confectioners of the 
United States. 

Referring to theirs as a convention ‘‘no 


less spirited’’ does not quite do justice to 
the retailers. As a matter of fact, these 
boys (and girls) of the Retail Association 
might even show the wholesalers a thing 
or two about conventioning. Talk about 
pep, spirit, action—say, why not run over 
to the Edgewater and see how they do 


things! 


A Statement of Fact 


T is the duty and obligation of every 
trade paper publisher and editor to 
report accurately and honestly facts 

of interest to the industry their publication 
serves. An authoritative source of all 
published material is the very best possible 
guarantee they can offer their readers that 
such material is reliable and authentic. An 
industry is deserving of no less considera- 
tion by its trade press than this. 

The reliability of our sources of infor- 
mation has always been one of our chief 
concerns. A glance over the long list of 





recognized authorities and specialists who 
have contributed to the editorial pages of 
The Manvracturtnc CONFECTIONER, since 
its inception, affords rather convincing 
proof of the truth of this assertion. 

Readers, therefore, can rest assured that 
statements appearing in this publication 
are sanctioned by the publisher only after 
full and careful investigation of the facts. 
Furthermore, such statements are backed 
up by those in positions of highest author 
ity whose veracity and integrity cannot be 
challenged. 













































Spring Tonic 
pring T 

HIS is one time of the year when 

I can look trouble right square in 

the eve and burst out laughing,’’ 
a friend remarked the other day. ‘‘ Easter 
with its inspiring symbolism, Spring, bud- 
ding trees, sweet-scented air, the call to 
out-of-dors—how can one _ contemplate 
these and be downhearted?”’ 

And it’s true. It is a time when even 
the most hardened pessimist can see some 
ray of hope. If courage is to be reborn, 
this is the season. 

Spring is its own tonic; let’s partake of 
it freely and be refreshed—mentally, spir- 
itually, physically—and become better busi- 
ness men as a result! 


Modernize Now 


NE day last week the last of the 
steam-driven ‘‘iron horses’’ to 
traverse the run between Phila- 

delphia and New York pulled into the shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, its work on 
that 96 mile stretch of track finished. 
Henceforth, electricity will propel the 
erack expresses plying to and from these 
busy points. The result will be cleaner, 
swifter and more comfortable transporta- 
tion for the patrons using that road. And 
this at a time when railroads, tremendously 
handicapped with heavy overhead and cur- 
tailed travel, are finding existence ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The moral of this is that modernization 
must go on. The Pennsylvania is just one 
example of a company adopting measures 
that will enable it to survive and prosper 
long after the present ordeal has gone the 
way of all such periods. Continued oper- 
ation of wornout, patched up equipment 
is too great a drain upon any company’s 
exchequer to be long endured. The penny 
pinching policy of those who persist in at- 
tempting to operate profitably or efficiently 
with equipment that should have been rele- 
gated to the serap heap ages ago, will ulti- 
mately place those companies at such a dis- 
advantage that their better equipped com- 
petitors will simply walk off with the busi- 
ness at the first sign of improvement. 

Seldom in the history of our industry 
has it been possible to purchase better ma- 
chinery, at such low prices or upon such 
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favorable terms as at the present time. 
Today’s competition, which has never been 
keener and which seems to involve price 
alone, can only be met by those companies 
in a position to turn out goods econom- 
ically. Repair shut-downs are always 
costly and add appreciably to production 
costs. First rate machinery is a decided 
factor in keeping these costs at a minimum. 
Therefore, putting two and two together, 
the wisest plan for the poorly equipped 
manufacturer is to modernize—NOW! 


Quality at a 
Little Better Price 


CANDY buyer of outstanding mer- 
chandising ability for a big depart- 
ment store advanced his firm belief a 

few days ago that ‘‘if the manufacturers 
would step up quality and price a trifle 
more it would make a big difference in 
present quality and profits, thus benefitting 
all concerned in the industry.’’ The public 
would weleome this improvement in quali- 
ty, he contended, and it would be a progres- 
sive step among the manufacturers toward 
rebuilding of quality standards in the in- 
dustry. 

‘*The publie is getting fed up on cheap 
stuff at 10 cents a pound and similar ridie- 
ulous prices,’’ asserted this buyer, who 
himself buys for a store serving consum- 
ers in the low@st priced brackets. People are 
not satisfied with the quality of what they 
get at this price, despite the quantity, and 
nobody makes a real profit on it,’’ he con- 
tinued. 

‘*Many buyers, including the chains, 
who have gone into this class of goods now 
wish they never had introduced it. Some 
of us are starting to pull up our standard 
of quality now. Of course, it can’t be done 
all at once, but we are doing it gradually. 

‘*Quality at a little better price’’ should 
be the objective of manufacturers and re- 
tailers from now on. With bulk goods, for 
instance, if the 10 cents a pound price were 
increased to 15 cents, manufacturers could 
get 8 cents instead of 6 cents or 61% cents 
for their candies. This would permit bet- 
ter quality (such as in flavors) and also a 
better margin of profit for the manufac- 
turer and retailer. 


(Continued on page 55) 








Sales Promotion Goes Modern 


Carefully planned merchandising 
and sales promotion programs 
based upon accurate analysis and 
interpretation of facts required to 


win orders today 


By RALPH G. WELLS 


Boston University, School of Business Management 


OMETHING more than 

skillful salesmanship and 

aggressive advertising are 

needed today to secure 

and retain a satisfactory 
sales volume. Worthwhile buvers 
and sound credit risks are too 
shrewd to allow their merchandis- 
ing judgment to be warped by per- 
suasive sales talks or showmanship. 
Modern retail merchandising and 
chain store efficiency have forced 
the old type selling methods into 
the discard. 

Merchants and wholesalers who 
buy on the old rule of thumb meth- 
ods and yield easily to the per- 
suasiveness of salesmen or the temp- 
tation of “deals” are rapidly giving 
way before the onward rush of 
chain stores and the newer type of 
retailer who buys scientifically—dis- 
carding slow-selling items for rap- 
idly moving merchandise, even 
where the margin is less—keeps his 
inventory down, and speeds up 
turnover. 

Successful manufacturers today 
are those who realize the marked 
change that has occurred in distrib- 
utive methods and have altered their 
practices to take advantage of the 
fact that large orders are to be se- 
cured today only through carefully 
planned sales campaigns. Such cam- 
paigns are more effective. when 
based upon facts secured through 
a detailed study of all of the sig- 
nificant factors underlying the mar- 
keting problem. Furthermore, while 
orders from any recognized dealer 
are welcome, more money is to be 
made by concentrating selling ef- 
forts solely upon worthwhile ac- 
counts. 

Many firms nevertheless _ still 


cling to post-war selling methods 
and sales force of old-fashioned 
salesmen and drummers. 

Such men often fritter away their 
time in a conscientious effort to 
cover their territory exhaustively 
and see every possible buyer. They 
are far less effective than the newer 
type of sales representative, trained 
in selective selling. Men with this 
training seek out the outlets hav- 
ing real potentiality and spend 
enough time with each to really assist 
him with his merchandising prob- 
lems. Their objective is to develop 
each account fully through the use 
of up-to-date merchandising meth- 
ods. To accomplish this, however, 
the salesman must be supplied with 
definite facts as to the best methods 
of displaying and selling candy, 
which items are the best sellers, as 
“well as suggestions for special sales 
“stunts” designed to increase the 
dealer’s turnover. 

Successful selling has really de- 
veloped into a form of scientific 
merchandising, when more time and 
effort is spent in facilitating deal- 
ers sales than in numerous calls 
and routine order-taking. Distrib- 
utors and dealers are now regarded 
by far-sighted manufacturers as es- 
sential links in their distributing or- 
ganization. Many have completely 
discarded the practice of trying to 
sell the dealer as much as he will 
buy at as high prices as can be se- 








cured. The attitude between manu- 
facturer and dealer should be one 
of thorough co-operation and help- 
fulness rather than the old bargain- 
ing attitude of buyer and _ seller. 
There is a definite correlation be- 
tween a manufacturer’s success and 
the success of his outlets. 

This far-seeing attitude leads to 
the development by the producer of 
comprehensive merchandising plans 
which include methods of stimulat- 
ing the rapid movement of goods 
off the dealers’ shelves into the 
hands of the consumer, at prices 
which will show the retailer encour- 
aging profits. An essential element 
in this plan is an effort not to allow 
the dealer to become overstocked 
on any item even if it is necessary 
to take some items back. All of 
this new type of selling and mer- 
chandised planning can be effective 
only if based upon proved methods 
and known facts. 

From the necessity of having such 
facts has come the development of 
more systematic methods for the 
collection and compilation of sig- 
nificant data. While every execu- 
tive appreciates the desirability of 
having such information at hand 
when policy decisions or plans are 
being made, many find that when 
the need for them arises there is 
not time to go back over the rec- 
ords and dig out the information 
required. This is the reason why 
many firms still depend upon the 
old intuitive method of determining 
policies and working out programs. 
Organizing to Obtain Necessary 

Facts. 

Experience proves that the sim- 

plest method of insuring the avail- 
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ability of data as needed is to de- 
velop a definite program of daily or 
weekly compilations of current fig- 
ures as they pass across the desks 
of various clerks. Properly planned 
the daily collection of much of this 
material becomes a mere matter of 
routine requiring only a few min- 
utes a day. It is also less expen- 
sive than going back over old rec- 
ords and digging out figures de- 
sired. 

Once the decision is reached as 
to what data is worth compiling it 
is comparatively simple to devise a 
few tabular data sheets with appro- 
priate columns in which daily en- 
tries can be made. At the end of 
each week, month, or other period, 
columns can be quickly totaled on 
an adding machine, and the figures 
are instantly available. Some firms 
simplify the process still further by 


the use of tabulating machines. 
Complete data regarding orders, 


shipments, and other activities are 
punched on the regulation cards 
used in these machines. This not 
only facilitates each day’s tabula- 
tion but also makes it easy to go 
back at any time and analyze figures 
in a number of different ways. 
Many items needed are compiled 
from salesmen’s and customers’ or- 
ders, others come from the cost de- 
partment or the accounting division. 
Some of the most valuable data re- 
garding dealers’ sales and consumer 
preferences must be secured from 
dealers by salesmen or field work- 
ers. A system of daily reports will 
insure the systematic securing of 
this information. Certain other 
types can be obtained from the con- 
sumer direct through the use of 
questionnaires, answers to prize 
contests, house-to-house demonstra- 
tors, or field canvassers. In addi- 
tion there are numerous recognized 
sources of general statistics. Thus 
the procuring of whatever facts ex- 
ecutives desire is largely a matter of 
advance planning and organization. 
The office or accounting department 
can usually, without putting on ad- 
ditional help, prepare such weekly or 
monthly reports covering the more 
significant facts. In larger con- 


cerns one competent clerk with sta- 
tistical training can turn out some 
very valuable reports. 


Such _re- 
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ports, particularly if prepared in the 
form of charts, constitute a visual 
historical record of the trends in 
sales, finances, and production. 

In planning any form of statis- 
tical or research program one of the 
first steps is to find out what data 
has already been compiled by other 
organizations. Much time and du- 
plicaf:on of effort can thus be saved. 
\ vast amount of fine research 
work has been done by various gov- 
ernmental, civic, and academic or- 
ganizations. Nearly all of the ma- 
terial prepared by recognized re- 
search groups has been classified 
and indexed in publications which 
can be found in the larger public 
libraries. 

As an illustration, every candy 
manufacturer should have copies of 
the following bulletins, published 
by the United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 

“Distribution Cost Problems of 
Manufacturing Confectioners,” Distri- 
bution Cost Studies, No. 10. 

“Candy Distribution in the United 
States, 1928,” No. 23. 

“Confectionery Distribution 
United States, 1930,” No. 31. 

“Confectionery Distribution in the 
United States, 1927-29,” No. 41. 

“Confectionery Distribution in the 
United States, 1929-30,” No. 50. 

Other excellent statistical data 
published by the Department of 
Commerce, which executives inter- 
ested in a detailed study of markets, 
territories, channels of distribution, 
consumer purchasing power, and 
trends, will- desire, are: 


in the 


“The Commerce Year Book.” 

“The Statistical Abstract of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

“The Monthly Survey of Current 
Bus‘ness.” 

“General Consumer Market Statis- 
tics, No. 55. Supplement 1 to Market 
Data Handbook of United States 
No. 30. 

“Market Research Sources,” No. 55. 


In addition, the Department has 
compiled interesting bulletins relat- 
ing to market areas of New Eng- 
land, the Southeast, Pacific South- 
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west, and other sections of the coun- 
try. These contain illuminating ma- 
terial on wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution in each area. The Depart- 
ment has also published several re- 
ports of decided interest to confec- 
tioners, based on the Louisville Gro- 
cery Survey and the St. Louis 
Drug Survey. A condensed list of 
the publications of the Bureau may 
be secured from Washington or the 
nearest district office of the Bureau. 

In 1930 the 15th Census of the 
United States included a detailed 
census of distribution. Consider- 
able significant information relating 
to both wholesale and retail distri- 
bution for the majority of States 
has already been published.  Fig- 
ures reported show the number of 
establishments in each _ principal 
class of trade, the detail of their 
expenses, net sales, and other facts 
that are helpful in analyzing terri- 
tories and trade centers. 

In addition, statistical and re- 
search organizations have issued 
numerous studies covering a variety 
of business subjects. Recently cer- 
tain publishing houses have brought 
out books bearing on markets, con- 
sumer tendencies, and similar sub- 
jects. Nearly all advertising agen- 
cies, newspapers, trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, and state 
departments likewise issue reports 
regarding the territories or trades 
secured by them. There is no need 
for anyone to be without essential 
data. The real problem is to de- 
termine which is worth while and 
significant and which is not per- 
tinent. 


Need Accurate Cost Figures. 


Accurate cost information is a 
distinct asset in any research stud- 
ies relating to profits on merchan- 
dising operations. Without definite 
costs it is difficult to determine 
which activities are really profitable 
and which are so unprofitable that 
they should be discontinued. We 
need to know not only manufactur- 
ing costs but the ratio of various 
types of overhead expenses and the 
proportions that are chargeable to 
various phases of the business and 
to the different classes of products. 
Detailed analysis of costs and ex- 
penses are essential in any compre- 
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hensive plan of statistical control. 
These analyses should show not only 
figures but standard expense ratios 
to be used as a means of measuring 
the influence of various activities on 
profits. 


Organizing Field Research. 


Salesmen can secure much of the 
information needed in market sur- 
veys. Opinion as to the effective- 
ness of the sales force in research 
work differs considerably. Many 
believe the average salesman to be 
temperamentally unfitted for such 
detailed and thorough work. Others 
have found, however, that excellent 
results can be secured if men are 
convinced that constructive use will 
be made of the data. 

The salesman’s interest can be 
stimulated by showing him how the 
results of the study will aid in in- 
creasing the sales in his territory. 

The information which salesmen 
are requested to secure should be 
limited to a relatively few items of 
definite, direct value. The purpose 
and use of each item must be fully 
explained. Frequently it is an ad- 
vantage to create in the minds of 
the salesmen the realization that 
they are really merchandise manag- 
ers for their particular territory and 
that it will be to their advantage to 
analyze conditions thoroughly. This 
process of broadening the sales- 
men’s outlook is an invaluable by- 
product of their participation in re- 
search studies. 

In order to merchandise his own 
territory effectively a salesman 
should collect definite information 
on the following points : 

(a) Kinds of candies that are selling 


best in the more important out- 
lets. 

(b) New products appearing in his 
territory and the extent of their 
sales. 

(c) The approximate volume of dif- 
ferent types of candy sold by each 
of the more important stores in 
his territory. 

(d) The relative proportion of each 
dealer’s purchases secured from 
the salesman’s firm and the per- 
centage bought from competitors. 

(e) Trends in retail prices and prices 
quoted by competitors. - 

(f) New ideas in merchandising de- 
veloped by either dealers or com- 
petitors. 

(g) Consumer preferences as to dif- 
ferent kinds of candies. 
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(h) Consumer buying habits and pref- 
erences as to prices and types of 
stores. 

The salesman should realize the 
importance of his first-hand infor- 
mation and the fact that he is in 
daily contact with dealers upon 
whom rest the ultimate responsi- 
bility for increasing or decreasing 
his sales volume. His _responsibil- 
ity is to keep his sales manager fully 
informed regarding changing condi- 
tions and to be continually on the 
alert for new ideas and new sugges- 
tions that can be utilized in increas- 
ing the sales and profits of his firm. 


Enlisting Dealers’ Co-Operation. 


Much data required in market 
surveys can be supplied best by 
jobbers and by dealers who are in 
daily contact with the customer. 
Salesmen can get this information 
from them provided too much is not 
requested at any one time. Ques- 
tionnaires (to be filled out by cus- 
tomers) should be avoided unless 
dealers can be shown wherein they 
will benefit. Usually a few simpie, 
direct questions written as a part 
of a personally addressed letter pro 
cure more information than a long 
questionnaire. Where a consider- 
able amount of detailed information 
is desired from either jobbers or 
dealers, an especially trained field 
representative must be used. 


Making Field Research Pay Its 
Way. 


Several manufacturers have 
found that demonstrators stationed 
in stores not only increase the sales 
of their products but also secure 
much desirable information both 
from the consumer and the dealer. 
One manufacturer of a nationally 
advertised product in another line 
uses sales demonstrators when he 
is introducing a new product. These 
demonstrators are placed in select- 
ed stores ostensibly to promote the 
sale of the product, but in reality 
to secure customer reaction. In 
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this way the potentiality of a new 
product can be tested in a practical 
manner before large sums are spent 
in its exploitation. As a rule, the 
increased sales of the firm’s prod- 
ucts in the locality covered are suf- 
ficient to pay the cost of the dem- 
onstration. 


Determining Data Required. 


Undoubtedly the most important 
phase in the development of any 
market study is the decision as to 
what information is really desired. 
There is always a tendency in the 
organization of research projects to 
make them too elaborate, securing 
quantities of information of little 
relative value. It is far more ef- 
fective to concentrate solely upon 
significant factors. Some of these 
are given in the following outline. 
Each firm, of course, will want to 
make additions or subtractions in 
accordance with its particular needs. 


A. PRODUCT ANALYSIS. 


1. Analyze sales of each class of 
merchandise item by item to deter- 
mine which lines are selling in suf- 
ficient quantities at a profitable price 
to merit further exploitation. 

2. Determine actual net profit 
earned over and above all sales and 
other administrative overhead on 
each class of merchandise, with a 
view to eliminating unprofitable 
items. 

3. Before discarding slow-sell- 
ing items check with dealers to de- 
termine whether low sales are due 
to faults in merchandise or decline 
in consumer purchases of this class 
of commodity. 

4. Analyze entire line of prod- 
ucts for desirable improvements 
not only in eating qualities but as 
to attractiveness of finished product 
and package after these have been 
on display in retail outlets for sev- 
eral days. 

5. Find out from dealers what 
kinds of candies consumers are buy- 
ing most frequently in reasonably 
large quantities, with a view to dis- 
covering possible additions and 
changes in your line. Do not over- 
look secondary varieties which, 
while they are not selling in large 
quantities, have a steady, continual 
demand. 
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6. Study carefully all new prod- 
ucts appearing on the market and 
keep track of their sales. 

7. Encourage suggestions from 
consumers, dealers, and salesmen 
for new products and new types of 
packages. Do not overlook the pos- 
sibility of reviving in modernized 
form popular varieties of former 
years. 

8. Check your own products 
carefully to determine whether 
their eating qualities equal the at- 
tractiveness of their appearance. 
Are any of your products disap- 
pointing so that consumer feels that 
he has been deceived by appear- 
ances ? 

9, Endeavor to blend into your 
products that flavor and consistency 
which will bring repeat sales. To 
do this encourage salesmen and 
dealers to seek customer reaction to 
your products. 

10. In studying competition note 
carefully the sales of merchandise 
other than candy which satisfies or 
takes away the consumer's desire 
for sweets. Analyze these items to 
see whether they can be included 
in your line as a means of increas- 
ing profits and sales volume. 

As an illustration, some of the 
best selling lines of confectionery 
are combinations of nuts and fruits. 
Since cracker and biscuit manufac- 
turers are putting out candy-cov- 
ered cakes, why should not confec- 
tioners introduce a cake effect in 
their candies? Perhaps candy-cov- 
ered ice cream might prove a worth- 
while addition to your line. 

11. Tendencies as to size and 
type of packages. Determine con- 
sumer preferences as to size and 
type of package. The present ten- 
dency is towards small, convenient- 
ly-shaped packages. Will this con- 
tinue ¢ 


B. DEALER AND _ TERRI- 
TORY ANALYSIS. 


1. Present conditions necessitate 
the concentration of sales efforts 
upon worth-while jobbers and deal- 
ers in cities and towns that can be 


(Note: The author would be very glad 
to state sources of information on spe- 
cific subjects in which any reader is in- 
terested. Subscribers to “The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner” desiring suggestions 
relating to specific subjects may do so by 
communicating with the editor.) 
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reached without too much expense. 
This necessitates the analysis of 
each customer’s account to deter- 
mine the amount of actual net prof- 
its earned by the account. In do- 
ing this we must take into consid- 
eration the value of salesman’s time 
and the amount of his expenses in- 
curred in selling the account. De- 
duction must also be made for dis- 
counts, allowances, and any other 
expenses incurred. Unless an ac- 
count has definite potentiality and 
possibility of development, sales ef- 
forts should be concentrated else- 
where. 

2. Each trading center or com- 
munity in each salesman’s territory 
should be analyzed also upon a 
profit and loss basis to determine 
its relative profit value. Some com- 
munities are not worth visiting at 
all and could be covered more prof- 
itably by mail. Others should be 
covered only once or twice a year, 
in order that the salesman’s time 
and efforts may be concentrated 
upon the more profitable areas pos- 
sessing the greater potentiality. 


Merck Dedication Ceremonies 
HE new Merck Research Lab- 
oratory at Rahway, N. J., will 

be dedicated the 25th of April. The 

principal speaker at the dedication 
ceremonies will be Sir Henry Dale, 

Director of the National Institute 

for Medical Research of England 

and one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on Pharmacology. 

Dr. Dale, who will arrive in this 
country shortly, was knighted in 
1932, made Commander of the Brit- 
ish Empire (C. B. E.) in 1919, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society in 1914; 
and in addition is an M. A., M. D., 
and Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

George W. Merck, President of 
Merck & Co., Inc., in announcing 
this selection, stated that Dr. Dale 
will be welcomed by the following 
guests of honor, who have accepted 
invitations to be present on the oc- 
casion of the formal dedication. 

Representing Chemistry and the 
Chemical Industry—Mr. Lammot 
du Pont, President of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chairman 
of the Board of General Motors, 
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3. This analysis and evaluation 
of territories can be facilitated by 
a compilation of territorial maps in- 
dicating concentration of profitable 
retail outlets spotted on the back- 
ground, indicating comparative pop- 
ulation and purchasing, power. 

4. Since freight and other trans- 
portation costs are frequently im- 
portant factors in determining the 
profitable territories these should be 
mapped and charted as a further 
basis of indicating limits of worth- 
while territories. 

5. Based on past experience, set 
up for each community in the ter- 
ritory covered an index indicating 
ratio of past sales to population and 
estimated income of each commu- 
nity. Use these indices as a means 
of determining potential sales vol- 
ume in each community, 

6. Investigate carefully the con- 
ditions in any community having a 
low sales index figure, to determine 
reasons why sales in that commu- 
nity are not equal to sales in similar 
communities elsewhere. 

(To be continued ) 


Inc., President of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association. 

Representing Pharmacy and the 
Pharmaceutical Industry—Mr. J. K. 
Lilly, Chairman of Eli Lilly & Com- 
pany. 

Representing Medicine and the 
Public Health Service — Surgeon 
General Hugh S. Cumming of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

The State of New Jersey will be 
represented by Governor A. Harry 
Moore. Over three hundred leaders 
in medicine and chemistry of the 
country will be present at the dedi- 
cation. 





New Du-Tone Ribbons 

ANNOUNCEMENT has just 
been made of the manufacture of 
“Du-Tone Ribbons,” a new Cello- 
phane product, now being intro- 
duced for use in packaging. Du- 
Tone Ribbons are made transparent 
or in colors up to two inches wide, 
with either self or contrasting bor- 
ders. They are said to combine 
strength and beauty in the decora- 
tive effect which the ribbons add to 
a package. 
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Pack-Adages 


Chocolate bar wraps... 
Jig-saws ... Foreign 
stamps ... New ideas 


in packaging 


By Francis CHILSON 


Packaging Engineer 











Magna Cum Laude 

Smokers is the name of a new bittersweet 
chocolate which is being sponsored by Rock- 
wood, and it comes pretty near to being the best 
bar candy package of the year. On a buff back- 
ground the name Smokers stands out bluntly, 
edged with red and underlined in gold. Below 
the word, chocolate, there is a slogan, ‘‘ Just 
sweet enough.’’ That there is just enough copy 
might be said of the package itself. This is an 
excellent display stand package. It is unique; 
it has distinction and character. If any criti- 
cism could be made it would concern itself with 
the lettering selected for the title. To us the 
title suggests floating wisps of smoke. Hence, 
we think the package would have been even 
more pleasing had the lettering of the title been 


tall and slender and delicate—suggestive of 


curling tendrils of smoke. 

Following the trend toward candies of mod- 
ified sweetness, Hershey’s recently introduced 
Not-So-Sweet, which in itself strikes us as be- 
ing not such a bad title. The color scheme is 
chocolate colored lettering on a buff field on a 
silver background. We like the simplicity of 
the package; we think it is ten years ahead of 
most of the packages on.the stands. But—since 
our job is to be eritical—we think that the se- 
lection of a drab buff to set off the lettering was 
not particularly fortunate. Silver implies 
brightness and zest, therefore, we believe that 














this package would have been more striking had 
pale blue, green, or red been selected instead 
of a lifeless buff. The price mark is set into a 
sun like device with rays rampant, but there is 
nothing in the text or composition of the pack- 
age to make the most of this sunlike suggestion. 
Had the name of this package been Sunnybar 
or something of the sort—or, had there been a 
line about healthy chocolate from sunny lands, 
we should have been able to understand the de- 
sign motiff. But when all’s said and done your 
attention is called to the fact that this package 
represents a radical departure from the tradi- 
tional Hershey design. And when the candy 
trade generally begins to ignore tradition, it 
will make real progress in packaging. 

Heide, one of the older and more conservative 
houses, has spruced up their well known Ju- 
jubes and Licorice pastilles. The name of the 
products in simple lettering on a white back- 
ground together with actual size representa- 
tions of the candies in color constitutes the de- 
sign and the whole is encased in transparent 
cellulose. 

Schrafft’s is doing quite a bit of experiment- 
ing these days. They’ve placed a new chocolate 
peanut bar on the market in a blue wrapper 
with a buff colored band around it. Like most 
Schrafft packages this one is conservatively de- 
signed but is none the less an attractive package. 

Wrigley’s got on the transparent cellulose 
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bandwagon rather late but is making up for lost 
time. Their recent Licorice Gum Package is 
not merely a departure from Wrigley standards 
but is altogether startling. In bold red and 
black wrapper the silver wrapped sticks com- 
mand attention. And their lustre is still fur- 
ther enhanced by a glistening transparent 
wrapper. 


The Jig-Saw Jag 


EXverybody’s doing it, so why not you? The 
avidity with which the ‘‘people’’ have plunged 
madly into jig saws affords interesting mate- 
rial for the student of mob psychology. What 
is the element in human nature that makes peo- 
ple go erazy about fads? What makes us all 
want to do the same thing at a given time? Mah 
Jong. Cross Words. Bridge. Jig-Saws. 

The concert of interest almost puts the jig- 
saws in a Class with Cellophane. Well, what- 
ever the psychological background, the jig-saw 
jag is being put to good use by candy makers. 
Henry C. Garrott, Inc., of St. Paul, has intro- 
duced a box of chocolates with a jig-saw puz- 
zle top held securely in place by a transparent 
cellulose wrapper. The scene depicts some 
plump Dutch maidens, some waddling geese and 
a windmill. We presume that the Dutch scene 
suggests good old Dutch chocolate while the 
windmill suggests modern advertising. At all 
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events, you remove the wrapper and dismember 
the top and go to work. The candies in the 
box are for the purpose of consoling you when 
you can’t put the blankety-blank thing together. 

Maillard’s is doing a bit of jigging these days 
too. They’ve brought out a Treasure Chest 
for children that is a treasure chest indeed. In 
the first place, it contains an assortment of can- 
dies calculated to make a strong appeal to chil- 
dren. ‘‘Chawklit’’ animals, hard candy sticks, 
gum drops and a whole lot more besides. Then 
of course, there’s a jig-saw puzzle. A dual pur- 
pose jig-saw it might be called for the pieces are 
cut into shapes of trees and animals, birds and 
fish so that if little snookums can’t get the thing 
together, he can use the pieces individually for 
toys or to paste into his scrapbook. The cover 
of the box makes a vivid appeal to children. It 
shows an eager bunch of children on a treasure 
hunt. And how! It’s the sort of package that 
uncles, aunts, fathers, mothers and all other dot- 
ing relatives buy for junior. 

The E. H. Edwards Company of Chicago is 
another jig-saw convert. Their open-top Cel- 
lophane-wrapped boats of Angel Food Marsh- 
mallows are now put up with a jig-saw picture 
partly concealing the contents of fluffy, white 
marshmallows within. The pictures depict 
the marshmallows as a tasty adjunct to the meal 
—in lieu of printed menu suggestions. In this 
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way the jig-saw serves a double purpose—to 
advertise the use of the product and to amuse 
the recipient. 

Jig Saw Crunch is the Walter H. Johnson 
Candy Company’s contribution to the current 
eraze. This is a peanut brittle bar wrapped in 
transparent cellulose, backed up with a card- 
hoard stiffener and a jig-saw puzzle. From an 
artistic standpoint, this series of jig-saw scenies 
is the best we have come across. All things econ- 
sidered, the Johnson Company has produced a 
mighty fine 5¢ item. 

The jig-saw has even jigged its way into 
the penny goods field. We suppose these might 
be called miniature jig-saws. The American 
Chicle Company is giving away a 344 by 5 inch 
jig-saw puzzle picture with each penny stick of 
‘Our Gang’’ Gum. The out-of-doors subjects 
depicted are sure to appeal to the adventure- 
loving hearts of the youngsters. 

Gum, Ine., of Philadelphia has enjoyed a 
great deal of success with a penny package con- 
taining a 2 by 3 inch slab of bubble gum and a 
Wild West puzzle picture. There are 24 differ- 
ent cards in the series. Kach one shows some 
Western scene when that part of the country 
was wild and woolly. The reverse side of the 
picture card is marked into sections so that 
Junior can make his own thumb nail jig-saw 
with a pair of scissors. But if we know our 
juniors (and we have a few of our own) we 
don’t think they will spoil a perfectly swell 
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cow-boy just for the fun of putting him back 
together again. No, sir, the Wild West Series 
will remain intact. 

Do you remember the cigarette inserts of ves- 


tervear—pictures of baseball players, prize 
fighters and other gentlemen of reknown? Be- 


fore the present evele of picture premiums sub- 
sides, these picture subjects will probably be 
revived. Perhaps a baseball series is in the 
making now, just waiting the opening of the 


baseball season for its announcement to the 
trade. For the grown-ups (oh yes, they are 


almost as susceptible as the kiddies) some en- 
terprising candy manufacturer might try build- 
ing bridge hands just as one well-known Cana- 
dian tobacco company did with poker hands. 
The idea being to assemble a perfect hand and 
then send it into the home office for a full size 
package of candy or perhaps a new bridge set. 

Somewhat in line with the jig-saw craze is 
the new Jungle series introduced by the Na- 
tional Licorice Company. There are 24 jungle 
subjects, lions, tigers, hippos, birds and so on, 
to the set. One picture is enclosed with each of 
National’s new Licorice Waffle piece. The com- 
plete set can be put together to form a com- 
posite jungle scene. This, to our way of think- 
ing, is the ideal way to handle the picture-jig 
idea to appeal to the juvenile candy buyers. It 
has all the elements necessary to make it highly 
popular with them. 
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Postage Stamp Premiums 


While on the subject of premiums, and in view 
of the seeming need for some lure other than 
candy or gum to snare the youngsters’ limited 
‘*hbankroll,’’ it is interesting to note that there 
are evidences of foreign postage stamps being 
used in the same way picture cards are being 
utilized at present. One or two companies are 
already using stamps for this purpose. 

Few of us have passed up the stamp collect- 
ing hobby entirely; many of the grown-ups are 
still addicts. Therefore, as a form of premium, 
it would appear to have great possibilities, once 
started. And if properly handled, with an oc- 
casional ‘‘rare’’ stamp thrown in to whet the 
child’s appetite, it should be longer-lived than 
most premium stunts. 


Some New Packaging Ideas 


Shellmar, the transparent cellulose printing 
house, has developed a new novelty package 
consisting of a bit of transparent decorated cel- 
lulose stuck on a piece of chip board forming 
an envelope with a rigid back. ‘‘Shellpax’’ is 
designed for easy filling and closing. After 
filling, the open end is folded over and gummed 
down with cellulose tape. It forms a very sub- 
stantial package, fairly air-tight and possessing 
all the needed visibility for proper display. It 
eliminates the labor and time consumed in hand 
wrapping. 

Fonda Container Company offers a really 
distinctive package. It is a fibre drum with a 
transparent cover through which the contents 
may be inspected. This makes a very attractive 
container for packaging chocolates, hard can- 
dies, marshmallows, nuts and panned goods. As 
the drums may be colored and printed an un- 
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limited field is available for decorative pur- 
poses. The drums come in several sizes and 
heights and are made of plain or wax board as 
required by the product. It is possible to make 
a moisture and air-proof package with this type 
of container. 

American Chicle Company’s Tempters were 
on display recently at the Packaging Show in 
a new type of display carton. The side, front 
and back of this carton are made of a heavy 
transparent material, thus affording complete 
visibility of the entire contents. This new all- 
visible carton affords better display of the mer- 
chandise without any increase in the size of the 
display unit. 

We are certainly indebted to the chewing gum 
manufacturers for our ideas this month. We go 
back to the penny line with Frank H. Fleer Com- 
pany’s new Cops ’n’ Robbers Series. This con- 
sists of a small cardboard folder scored at the 
fold to facilitate detaching the picture printed 
on the top flap. Three sticks of gum individ- 
ually wrapped in brightly colored paper are 
stuck lightly on the lower flap. The picture 
series is incidental; the packaging idea unique. 
The entire unit is wrapped in suitably designed 
waxed paper. 


This Really Happened! 

The following is a verbatim copy of a letter 
received by the F. J. Stokes Machine Company, 
builders of rotary hard candy fillers and other 
candy machinery: 

Mr. F. J. Stokes & Co. 

Dear Sir: | herd of your furm keaping som 
mills of all kinds So I write to you all to fine 
out Can I purehus A Mill of you all that can 

(Continued on page 55) 





Among the many fine exhibits at the recent Pack- 

aging Show held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 

York City, was this exceptional display by the Con- 
tinental Can Company. 
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Progress in the 
Technology of Chocolate 


Part II]—Sugar and Milk 


Sugar 
OING back to the very 
earliest times, chocolate was 
used as a drink only, and it 
was then sweetened with 
honey and flavored with 
spices, paprika, etc. With regard 
to flavor, we shall have something 
to say later, but, in the meantime, 
we can state that the nearest ap- 
proach analytically to the old drink 
would be a cup of chocolate made 
from a soda-fountain syrup com- 
posed of cacao liquor and invert su- 
gar; the dry form of breakfast 
chocolate made into a cup of choc- 
olate differing from the original 
mainly by having sucrose replacing 
the honey or invert sugar. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note 
that, where the flavor of the choco- 
late syrup is concerned, we are 
only now rediscovering the fact that 
invert sugar (or honey, if it were 
ever used today) greatly improves 
the pleasantness of the beverage, 
and some research is going on at 
the present time to find out whether 
this fact arises from a better blend 
of the cacao flavor with the flavor 
of the invert sugar, or whether it is 
a matter of more ready extraction 
of the chocolate flavor by invert 
sugar over sucrose solutions. Opin- 
ions are at present divided upon 
these points, as opinions must be 
until the facts are capable of scien- 
tific explanation. 

While there is unquestionably a 
lot to be learned yet about the es- 
sential flavoring principles of cacao, 
the increasing trade in and popular- 
ity of chocolate syrups and other 
chocolate drinks are bringing into 
the limelight a number of interest- 
ing points that have hitherto been 
less appreciated because not so nec- 
essary until now—for example, the 
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question of miscibility of the choco- 
late syrup with soda water for 
fountain use, renewed interest in 
the old question of slow or rapid 
deposition of cacao solids in the 
cup of cocoa or chocolate, and the 
remarkable differences of flavor if 
cacao liquor, on the one hand, or 
cocoa powder, on the other, has 
been used; or, again, if a chocolate 
syrup has been made with invert 
or sucrose syrups and the fibre of 
the cacao removed mechanically, 
after proper treatment. All these 
po.nts are curiously mixed up, since 
they involve certain findings with 
regard to the real specific gravity 
of the cacao particles in relation to 
that of the medium in which they 
are suspended, the solubility and 
distribution of the flavoring matter 
of cacao on addition of soda water, 
hot water, etc., the viscosity of the 
svrup, and the effect on flavor of 
the different methods of treatment 
or preparation. So much for a 
brief consideration of the beverage. 

When we come to solid chocolate, 
the matter of size of the sugar par- 
ticle has, as we have said, under- 
gone considerable changes. Today 
the sugar particles have to be small 
enough so that, with the cacao par- 
ticles (and milk in milk chocolates), 
the finished chocolate is as smooth 
as possible on the tongue. This, 
as we have already stated, appears 
to be the main selling point of choc- 
olate today—whether intelligently 
so or not, is a matter again of opin- 
ion. 

Demarara Sugar. 


In the early days of the chocolate 
industry, when flavor was of more 
consideration than smoothness, all 
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sorts of sugars were used, and all 
sorts of methods adopted for bring- 
ing the sugar and cacao together in 
suitable form. The use of hot 
syruped sugar was by no means un- 
common, and, since all the machine 
parts coming into contact with the 
chocolate were of granite, the long 
working of cacao liquor and sugar 
syrups containing some water was 
possible without harmful effects. In- 
deed, in one factory I remember, 
an unusually fine flavored choco- 
late was made in this way, the beans 
being lightly roasted at first so that 
a slow and gradual subsequent 
roasting of the nibs could take place 
in the hot concentrated and grain- 
ing syrup; the chocolate was, of 
course, worked subsequently in a 
hot melangeur until as free from 
water as the best chocolates made 
with dried sugar. Raw sugars in 
crystal form were also used, and 
Demarara sugar in yellow crystals 
(even today at a considerable pre- 
mium over white granulated, be- 
cause of its practical monopoly by 
the best toffee, butter-scotch and 
whole-wheat biscuit makers in Eng- 
land, and difficult to obtain), is one, 
for example, that I can recommend 
for fine chocolates, secured by skill- 
ful blending, of a peculiarly subtle 
and special flavor obtainable only 
from that very high-grade sugar 
and the better kinds of cacao. Or- 
dinary Cuban raws are, frankly, too 
raw for mixing 100 per cent as the 
sugar used in chocolate, apart from 
other objections, and I know of no 
other so-called “raw” sugar than 
canary yellow Demarara crystals 
that I could recommend to be used 
in any quantity in the better choco- 
lates. For chocolates of medium 
quality, however, properly prepared 
Transformed sugar No, 3 is by no 
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means to be ignored, since much of 
the crude flavor of raw sugar has 
been removed, especially if the 
harsher cacaos, such as Accra, con- 
stitute the bulk of the cacao in the 
formula, when a distinct improve- 
ment in flavor will be noticed. 


Tannates—the Curse of the 
Quality Manufacturer. 


Immediately following the intro- 
duction of steel parts of the choco- 
late machinery that came into con- 
tact with the chocolate paste, there 
was an extreme movement in the 
opposite direction. Only the driest, 
finest and purest sucrose was con- 
sidered suitable, and I well remem- 
ber the powdering and subsequent 
drying to which all sugars were 
subjected twenty years ago in the 
best factories before being added to 
the cacao liquor. I still believe that, 
where all-steel machinery is used, 
every ingredient of chocolate should 
be as dry as possible to prevent the 
formation of the dark-colored, 
metallic-tasting iron compounds 
that form so readily in the pres- 
ence of moisture and the tannins 
of cacao. While these iron tannates 
are the curse of all quality manu- 
facturers, and are avoided on the 
one hand by the use of dry powders, 
wet processes, on the other hand, 
are, when properly conducted espe- 
cially in making milk chocolates, 
superior in their results. For the 
final evaporation of the moisture 
from chocolate pastes (milk or 
plain) made by a_ wet process, 
melangeurs with copper beds are not 
uncommonly used in Europe, es- 
pecially for preparing what is usual- 
ly known as “milk base” in the man- 
ufacture of milk chocolate. Prop- 
erly heated granite-bedded melan- 
geurs may be used, though, ow- 
ing to their inferior capacity for 
conducting heat, they are less suit- 
able. The future lies in the manu- 
facture of special steel melangeurs 
that will not be affected by the ac- 
tion of damp tannins, and, since 
several steel alloys covering this re- 
quirement are known, it may be as- 
sumed that sooner or later such 
melangeurs will come into general 
use, unless, of course, the present 
tendency to rush the existing proc- 
esses of chocolate manufacture is 
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continued, when the use of dried 
powders rather than wet processes 
will become universal. 


Liquid Sugar. 


The introduction of liquid sugar 
on the market, and its immediate 
success in the ice cream, preserves 
and other industries melting their 
sugar before use, is already show- 
ing the way to its general adoption 
in the candy factory where its ad- 
vantages are too obvious to need 
emphasis here. Using liquid sugar 
and a stone-bedded melangeur, as I 
have already explained in a pre- 
vious article, many benefits can be 
derived by a chocolate maker by 
using liquid sugar of high sucrose- 
content in a continuous process of 
chocolate manufacture. This is not 
theory but actual experimental prac- 
tice, and, for further information 
on this subject, I refer the reader 
to my previous article where I re- 
ferred to overcoming the dangers 
of the formation of iron tannates 
in a simple and practical manner. 
Since this continuous method of 
making chocolate by the use of 
liquid sugar is essentially a progres- 
sive step for manufacture of the 
finer qualities of chocolates, pri- 
marily, I have no compunction in 
broadcasting its great possibilities or 
in prophesying that it will meet the 
approval of the better manufactur- 
ers. On the other hand, since I 
have been largely responsible for its 
being, I cannot be too careful in re- 
serving to myself the right not to 
make exaggerated claims. 

Further developments in the 
technology of sugars for use by 
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chocolate manufacturers can be seen 
in the more recent introduction of 
properly prepared Transformed Su- 
gar (sucrose) and of Dextrose, a 
sugar prepared from corn. With 
regard to the former, I have already 
spoken of its purpose elsewhere, 
which is based on the formation of 
a softer grain than that found in 
granulated sugar, crystalline or pow- 
dered sucrose, whereby much of the 
grinding of the chocolate on the fin- 
ishing rolls can be saved. 


Dextrose. 


Regarding Dextrose, a good deal 
has been said also, and it owes its 
value for the chocolate manufacturer 
largely to its softness of grain, its 
cheapness and it comparative lack 
of sweetness, while other claims, 
such as its cooling effect in the 
mouth, its purity, and its dietetic 
value have been stressed. Contrary 
to several remarks made about me 
and the attitude I have taken up with 
regard to dextrose in chocolate, I 
am in no way biased against it, nor 
am I innately conservative on the 
subject, nor more interested in 
pushing Transformed Sugar, with 
which I have been working since 
1908, than in dextrose. These ac- 
cusations regarding my stand can 
hardly be leveled at me with any de- 
gree of fairness, since any careful 
reader will have observed that I 
preface the words “Transformed 
Sugar” invariably by the words 
“properly prepared” when speaking 
of its value, and no one can know 
better than myself that a “proper- 
ly prepared transformed sugar 
for the chocolate industry” is one 
thing of real technical importance 
whereas just “transformed  su- 
gar” is another, of no_particu- 
lar interest in chocolate making. 
So, too, in the case of dextrose, 
its value to the chocolate man- 
ufacturer is unquestioned in certain 
directions as I have indicated, but, 
when its alleged properties of con- 
verting low-grade chocolate into 
one of first quality is mentioned, I 
am afraid that I cannot go quite so 
far in my enthusiasm. Further, the 
declaration of the undoubted purity 
of dextrose by asserting that it can 
be injected into the human blood- 
stream without ill effect is not par- 
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ticularly impressive in my eyes, for 
there are many absolutely pure sub- 
stances that can be safely taken into 
the stomach with advantage to the 
consumer that cannot be injected 
into the blood-stream without caus- 
ing death. Pure proteins are, for 
example, substances of this kind, 
and, while not trving to confuse the 
issue in any way, since milk is not 
a chemically pure substance, but 
merely as an indication of the ab- 
surdity of this claim, it should per- 
haps be mentioned that the injec- 
tion of milk into the blood-stream 
causes instant death, yet, as a food, 
there is nothing better than milk in 
the whole world. In the cases of 
other sugars, too, the blood-stream 
test is no criterion of their chemical 
purity or of their value as food. I[ 
wish it, however, to be clearly un- 
derstood that I am not blind to the 
virtues of dextrose in the chocolate 
industry, and, in the absence of 
more added cacao to get less sweet- 
ness in the chocolate which is the 
method I personally prefer, the sub- 
stitution of some dextrose for 
sucrose is clearly a positive advan- 
tage. The other benefits claimed, 
such as coolness in the mouth and 
dietetic value, are matters that must 
be left to persons more interested 
in such things than in chocolate as 
a delicacy, and have little place here 
where. quality of chocolate is under 
consideration. As a_ scientific 
achievement and a real advance in 
the technology of the sugar indus- 
try. nothing but credit and praise 
could possibly be given to the scien- 
tists for the introduction of this re- 
markably fine and pure sugar, and 
I am inclined to think that, since the 
general public is, as I have men- 
tioned elsewhere, entering upon an 
era of scientific rather than nice 
feeding, increasing use of dextrose 
in chocolate will occur in the next 
few years for that, if for no other, 
reason. There are strong indica- 
tions that in England, at any rate, 
with the aid of considerable adver- 
tisement, dextrose-chocolate and 
dlextrose-candies are likely to be 
found in increasing quantities in the 
near soon. q 
Lactose. 

That I am in no way biased 

against dextrose as a sugar in choc- 
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clate is further illustrated by my 
holding the same opinion about lac- 
tose or milk sugar. It will prob- 
ably come as a surprise to some to 
learn that, in Italy, lactose was (and 
I understand still is) cheaper than 
cane, beet or commercial sucrose 
owing to the tariff situation, and | 
was asked two years in succession, 
when I was working in that coun- 
try, to conduct experiments for the 
replacement of sucrose by lactose in 
a large variety of food-products, in- 
cluding chocolate. Though it would 
obviously have been to my advan- 
tage to enthuse over my results, | 
found I could not do so because, 
though chocolate was easily made 
with milk sugar, I could not con- 
vince myself that lactose, except in 
unimportant quantities, such as are 
found in milk chocolate, for exam- 
ple, was in the least degree suitable 
for that purpose if chocolate as a 
nice confection were desired. | 
need hardly add that lactose has cer- 
tain assured advanages even over 
dextrose, and _ still more over 
sucrose, in that it is still less sweet 
than dextrose (if that is desirable 
as is claimed for dextrose over 
sucrose), can be prepared with as 
soft a grain as either dextrose or 
properly made transformed sugar, 
and is the natural sugar imbibed by 
infants with their mother’s milk, the 
last fact carrying with it sufficient 
guarantee of suitability as a dietetic 
accessory without having to make 
a demonstration of its purity by in- 
jecting it into the blood-stream. As 
a preparation of dietetic interest, lac- 
tose-chocolate is by no means negli- 
gible, though, as Chocolate with a 
big C, it is, to put it mildly, a poor 
thing. In spite of this somewhat 
unnecessary and elaborate vindica- 
tion of my stand concerning the use 
of this or that sugar in chocolate, | 
presume that I shall still be consid- 
ered by some of the less experienced 
workers in the chocolate field to be 
lacking in intelligence with regard 
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to the marvelous advantages that 
technical science has opened up for 
us. Nevertheless, whatever may be 
the opinion of others as to my in- 
telligence, I cannot say that | suf- 
fer from lack of sleep on that score, 
though I do sometimes have night- 
mares of what might happen to the 
industry if Technocracy should 
reign supreme, after seeing what has 
already happened without any com- 
pulsion or pressure except from 
vested interests. 
Relative Sweetness of Some 
of the Commoner 


Sugars. 
Sugar Sucrose = 
100 
CE io. doe aha si oo 
NON oe ete ge 22.6 
ON EE COP 32.1 
NS yee re . ao 
RE. gascn etree es he icon 40.0 
Glucose (Dextrose) .... 74.3 
Sucrose (Cane sugar 1000) 
Fructose (Levulose).....173.3 


Milk 

The remarkable popularity of 
Peter's original Swiss milk choco- 
late, made from fresh milk con- 
densed before or during prepara- 
tion of the chocolate, that imme- 
diately followed its introduction 
was, as we have said, largely respon- 
sible for smooth chocolates general- 
ly, and for the substitution of 
chilled steel rolls for granite re- 
fining rolls in the factory. The 
only precaution that had to be 
adopted at that time was the re- 
moval of as much as possible of the 
moisture from the milk chocolate 
paste before it was allowed to come 
into contact with any iron machin- 
ery. For which reason thin layers 
of the dampish paste were dried out 
in hot cupboards and run in_ hot 
granite melangeurs for suitable 
lengths of time before being put 
onto the steel refining rolls. 

The inventions relating to the 
preparation of dried milk, particu- 
larly the Just-Hatmaker or drum- 
process, and the Merrel-Soule or 
spray-process, quickly allowed man- 
ufacturers of milk chocolates to fore- 
go the necessity of having to dry 
out their milk chocolate paste for 
anything like the former length of 
time, since the dried milk powders 
were very low in moisture. But, 
with even the best of milk powders 
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in those days, the solid particles of 
the milk were inclined to be hard or 
flinty when dry owing to hardened 
or insoluble casein being formed 
during the drying process, and this 
fact did, indeed, necessitate consid- 
erably closer refining on the steel 
rolls than when the chocolate was 
made by the older wet process. More 
recent experience of drying milk 
has done away with much of the 
flintiness and insolubility of the dry 
milk particles, though, even today, 
many of the particles in commer- 
cial dried milks may be said to be 
“case-hardened,” as I heard them 
described recently. It is by no 
means easy to dry milk on the com- 
mercial scale and at a reasonable 
price without bringing about some 
changes in the nature of the casein 
that are inclined to make the dried 
milk difficult to refine on the rolls, 
because only slightly elevated tem- 
peratures tend to cause a certain in- 
solubility and hardening. On_ the 
other hand, some of the modern 
spray-dried milks are remarkably 
good, and, since refining on rolls has 
in any case to be carried out to some 
extent, and properly prepared milk 
powders grind down at least as 
quickly as the fibre of cacao, they 
may be said to serve their purpose 
admirably for most milk chocolates 
of the modern type. A microscopic 
examination of a finished milk choc- 
olate will, however, nearly always 
show that the largest particles pres- 
ent are those of casein. 


Plastic Milk—A New and Valu- 
able Development. 

All things being equal—i. e., good 
quality of cacao liquor, milk and 
sugar—milk chocolates made by the 
wet process are still superior in 
flavor to chocolates prepared with 
all dried materials ground together. 
This is more probably due to the 
differences in the processes em- 
ployed than to any inherent differ- 
ence in the nature or flavor of the 
ingredients. For these reasons, the 
most recent development in the milk 
industry—plastic milk—is _particu- 
larly interesting and likely to be 
really valuable and important to 
manufacturers of the better grades 
of milk chocolate. Plastic milk con- 
tains some 14 per cent of water and 
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a small quantity of cane sugar added 
for the specific purpose of improv- 
ing the marketable properties and 
not as a make-weight. At first 
sight, to those of us who had been 
familiar with block-milk in Europe, 
this latest development did not seem 
to hold out much promise, but, on 
investigation, we found that we had 
a very different product to deal 
with. 

The plastic milk is evaporated by 
a special and ingenious method at 
a very low temperature, which dis- 
tinguishes it at once from the older 
block-milk, in such a manner that 
liquid milk  re-constituted from 
the plastic form is indistinguishable 
in flavor from fresh milk and is 
absolutely and completely free from 
any changed or insoluble proteins or 
casein. Further, with such a prod- 
uct mixed at first with sugar and 
later with some cacao butter in a 
warm melangeur (the cacao liquor 
being preferably not added until 
most of the moisture has been 
driven off from the milk, if the 
melangeur is steel-bedded), we are 
provided with a product that is sim- 
ilar to that obtained from a normal 
wet process without having to go 
through the more laborious opera- 
tions of condensing the milk and 
subsequent extremely long drying 
of the chocolate milk paste that we 
have already mentioned. It will be 
at once apparent that, if such a plas- 
tic milk be used, and the mixture of 
plastic milk, sugar and butter be 
properly treated and_ sufficiently 
slowly dried at reasonably low 
temperatures, there will be no 
formation of hard, insoluble case- 
in particles, and that the case- 
in, being well distributed or dis- 
persed through the mass, will, 
in any case, be found in the 
form of particles of very small di- 
mensions that will require a mini- 
mum amount of grinding on the re- 
fining rolls. Thus, not only do we 
gain a mechanical advantage by 
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more readily securing a smooth, fin- 
ished product, but, also, the casein 
of the milk in the finished chocolate 
will be more quickly soluble in the 
mouth or less glutinous, and we 
have the further advantage of the 
better flavor of the milk chocolate 
that we have said is obtained by 
using the wet rather than the dry 
process of manufacture. So far as 
the “cowy” flavor so often desired 
is milk chocolate is concerned, that 
can be secured easily by proper cul- 
turing. 

My own opinion is that plastic 
milk is a real step forward in the 
technology of chocolate-making, 
and, if all granite or stone-bedded 
machinery could be used, we should 
be back to the original and_ best 
method of making milk chocolate 
as it should be made if the most 
pleasing and palatable product is de- 
sired—a retrogressive step in this 
instance so far as it makes for im- 
proved quality comparable with the 
old resulting from the more ancient 
wet process, yet achieved through a 
distinctly improved technique in the 
handling of milk and milk choco- 
late. 


Farewell. 


‘<4 ND now, gentlemen, good- 
bye! This is my swan- 


song, and these are the 
last words I hope and intend ever 
to write in a trade journal devoted 
to chocolate and candy (cheers! and 
a voice—So do we!’), though | 
have to admit that it is with deep- 
est regret that I am severing a long 
and friendly association with the 
courteous and energetic staff of 
THe MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER and with such of my readers 
who have been sympathetic with me 
in my efforts towards marketing 
better chocolate. 

“T have written much and earnest- 
ly over a period of many years with a 
view to helping along those who are, 
like myself, devoting for better or 
worse their lives to the confection- 
ery industries. (A _ voice, “Oh, 
yeah?) ‘Oh, yeah? says you! 
‘Oh, yeah, says I!—and I have 
come to the conclusion that the 
more I have preached ‘Quality’ 
the more the Quantity-fiends have 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 


the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 


up at random. Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market so that 


any one of these samples may be yours 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 


practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Next month we will discuss High Priced Packages. 


Easter Packages, Moulded Goods, and Chocolate Bars 


Code 4A 33 


Coconut Cream Egg— 
3 oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad terminal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good; Cellophane 
wrapper. 

Coating: Bittersweet; good. 

Center— 
Taste: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good quality coco- 
nut cream egg. 


Code 4B 33 
Sweet Chocolate Bar— 
4 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a high grade variety 
store, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Printed in gold, green and 
red. Sealed on ends. Inside wrapper 
of foil. 
Size: Looks small for 10c¢ bar. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating sweet 
chocolate. 


Code 4C 33 
Milk Chocolate Bar— 
214 oz.—5ce 
(Purchased in a retail store, Philade! 
phia, Pa.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Cellophane with bard printed 
in blue and gold. 
Size: Good. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good quality milk 
chocolate bar at the price of 5c. 


Code 4D 33 
Nut Mallo Egg—3' 0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a chain 5c and 10c store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in red, yei- 
low and blue 

Coating: Light. Coating had peanuts 
in it. 

Center: Marshmallow. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good sized egg and 
good eating. 
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Code 4E 33 


Milk Chocolate Hollow Eggs 
—10 Pcs.—2 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a chain 5c and 10c store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: This is a folding tray printed in 
yellow and red; yellow dividers; eggs 
in cups; entire package wrapped in 
Cellophane. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Texture: A trifle dry. 

Remarks: Package makes a good ap- 
pearance. 


Code 4F 33 
Marshmallow chicks— 
8 Pcs.—16c 


(Purchased in a chain 5c and 10c store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding tray, open top; wrapped 
in Cellophane. Printed in purple, 
yellow and green. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This type of Easter candy is 
good looking but does not eat good. 















































Code 4G 33 


Nut and Fruit Eggs—2 for 
5c—134 oz. Each 


(Purchased in a chain store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Eggs: Good. 
wrapper printed in blue and yellow. 


Glassine 


Size: Good: 

Coating: Bittersweet; good for this 
priced goods. 

Center— 
Texture: Fair. 
Flavor: Poor. 


Remarks: These eggs are not up to 
standard. 


Code 4H 33 


Marshmallow Bunnies— 


5 Pcs.—5c 


(Purchased in a chain 5c and 10c store 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Container: Container is made up of a 
frame with a partition printed in pur- 
ple and yellow, wrapped in Cello- 
phane, both sides are visible. 

Marshmallow bunnies are coated with 
sugar. 

Moulding: Good. 

Texture: A trifle tough. 

Color: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a novelty package, 

different and cheaply priced at 5c. 
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Code 4I 33 


Chocolate Coconut Bar— 
344 oz.—3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellophane 
wrapper printed in silver and blue. 
This bar is a coconut cream bar dipped 
in bittersweet coating. 

Coating: Good. 

Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating coco- 
nut cream bar and cheaply priced at 
3 for 10c. Profit on a bar of this 
size is doubtful. 


Code 4J 33 
Sweet Chocolate Bar— 
11% oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a restaurant, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; a trifle small 
looking. 

Wrapper: Yellow, printed in brown, 
orange and goid:; an inside wrapper 
of foil. 

Chocolate: This chocolate is made less 
sweet than regular eating chocolate 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late and no doubt will appeal par- 
ticularly to the men as it is not as 
sweet as most chocolate bars. 








Code 4K 33 


Milk Chocolate Bar— 


¥y oz.—lc 

(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Printed in green and red with 
reverse lettering in inside wrapper 
of parchment paper. 

Bar contained peanuts. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Texture: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bay at 
the price of lc. Very little, if any, 
profit can be made on a bar of this 


kind. 


Code 4L 33 


Chocolate Novelty—(No 
weight)—15c 
(Purchased in a variety store, Philadel- 

phia, Pa.) 

This piece is a solid moulded rabbit 
pulling a wagon. A small box tied 
on wagon, this box contained jelly 
beans. 

Chocolate: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Jelly Beans: Good. 

Remarks: This is an attractive Easter 
kiddie novelty. 
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Code 4M 33 


Cream Coconut Egg— 
214 oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a_ railroad terminal. 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good, but looked 
small. Wrapper of Cellophane with 
printed band inside of wrapper. 

Coating: Bittersweet; fair. 

Center— 

Taste: Fair. 
Fondant: A trifle tough. 

Remarks: This egg is not up to stand- 
ard, coating is only fair and the cen- 
ter is not right. 


Code 4N 33 


Chocolate Buds— 
134 oz.—5c 
(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Folding, printed in red with re- 
verse lettering. 
Contents: Box contains foil wrapped 
milk chocolate buds. 
Milk Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating milk 
chocolate bud. 


Code 40 33 


Light Chocolate Rabbit— 
(No weight)—10c 
(Purchased in a department store, St 
Louis, Mo.) 

Appearance of Rabbit: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Texture: Greasy. 

Remarks: The chocolate in this piece 
is very cheap tasting. 


Code 4P 33 


Chocolate Animals— 
8 Pcs.—10c 


(Purchased in a department store, St 
Louis, Mo.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
tray, yellow, printed with circus 
scenes in several colors; shredded 
paper used around animals; dividers 
used; the package wrapped ‘n trans- 
parent cellulose. 

Contents: 8 chocolate animals. 

Moulding: Good. 

Chocolate: Good. 
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UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dts- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind tt ts 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analysed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 








Gloss: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good Easter novelty 
box and cheaply priced at 10c. 


Code 4Q 33 


Vanilla Chocolate Bar— 
8 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper cf 
brown and yellow. Inside wrapper 
of toil. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate: Good. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a gocd eating choco- 
late at the price of 10c. 


Code 4R 33 


Chocolate Covered Easter 
Eggs—10c 


(Purchased at Chain Store, Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good; 12 eggs 
in a regular egg carton, printed in 
cerise and green. 
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Chocolate Coating: Light; fair. 

Centers: White and pink marshmallow. 

Marshmallow Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good Easter novel- 
ty package and cheaply priced at 10c 


Code 4S 33 
Bunny Family—4 Pcs.— 
3 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a chain store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding box, printed in black ana 
yellow; open face; wrapped in Cello 
phane. 

Contents: 4 moulded chocolate bunnies 

Light Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good 10c Easter 
novelty. 


Code 4T 33 


Chocolate Marshmallow 
Rabbit—(No weight)— 
No Price 

(Purchased in Philadelphia.) 
Appearance of Rabbit: Good. Sitting 
rabbit decorated with icing. 
Coating: Fair. 
Center: Marshmallow. 
Texture: Tough. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: This piece is of poor quality 


Code 4U 33 


Egg Decorating Set— 
(No price) 

(Purchased in New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Full telescope; Cellophane win- 
dows on top; a white box, pink Cel- 
lophane wrapper. 

Contents: Box contained three large 
milk coated marshmallow eggs and 
a tube of decorating icing. The idea 
being everybody can decorate the 
eggs to suit themselves. A novel and 
new idea. 

Eggs— 

Coating: Milk; fair. 

Center: Vanilla marshmallow. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is an entirely new idea 

in an Easter package and ought to 

be a good seller. 
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Code 4V 33 
Sweet Chocolate Bars— 
11/16 oz. Each—5 for 5c 


(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good; brown wrap- 
per, printed in silver, inside wrapper 
of white parchment paper. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good, for this priced goods. 

Remarks: This is a good lc chocolate 


bar. 
Code 4W 33 
Chocolate Alphabets— 
314 oz.—20c 


(Purchased in a department store, St. 
Louis, Mo.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer in a red tray, open- 
faced; transparent cellulose printed 
in red and white. Small flat pieces 
of chocolate with animals and a letter 
moulded on each piece. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking kiddie 
novelty. The chocolate was of good 
quality. 


Code 4X 33 
Easter Greetings— 
14 0z.—25c 


(Purchased in a department store, St. 
Louis, Mo.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: A blue box; an Easter scene 
printed in colors on top; tied with 
blue grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
partition and green grass paper used. 

Contents: Chocolate marshmallow rab- 
bits and eggs, some foiled, jelly 
beans, sugar chicks in colors. 

Chocolate Marshmallow Rabbits: Good. 

Chocolate Cream Eggs: Good. 

Jelly Beans: Good. 

Foiled Eggs: Good. 

Sugar Chicks: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking Eas- 
ter novelty box and cheaply priced. 


Code 4Y 33 
Milk Chocolate Bar— 


1 oz.—5c 
(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
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Appearance of Bar: Good; dark brown 
wrapper printed in gold, an inside 
wrapper of fo'l. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This bar is of good quality, 
one of the best milk chocolate bars 
examined this vear by the Clinic. 


Code 4Z 33 


Milk Chocolate Square— 
14% oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good, but small 
looking square of milk chocolate. 
Wrapper of Cellophane, blue seal on 
back. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: A trifle coarse. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Bar looks small for a 5c 
seller. Texture of chocolate should 
be smoother. 


Code 4aa 33 


Vanilla Chocolate Bar— 
4 oz.— 5c 


(Purchased in a chain store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper 
printed in brown and orange, inside 
wrapper of white parchment paper. 

Size of Bar: Good. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 

late bar for the price of 5c. 


Code 4bb 33 
Chocolate Bar—1!/, oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper of 
foil and silver paper, printed in yel- 
low and blue. 

Chocclate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Size: Good. 

Remarks: This bar of chocolate is pur- 
posely not made as sweet as most 
eating chocolates. The quality of 
this bar is exceptionally good, 
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Code 4cc 33 
Milk Chocolate Tablet— 


2/5 oz.—Ilc 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Tablet: Good. Wrapper 
of foil and broad yellow band printed 
with funnies. ' 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a quality piece at the 

price of lc. 


Code 4dd 33 
Chocolate Mice—(No 
weight)—10 Pcs.—25c 


(Purchased in a candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearange of Package: Good. 

Box: Single layer, white, printed in 
gold. Box contained 10 chocolate 
cream mice. 

Coating: Good. 

Center: Good. 

Moulding: Very good. 

Remarks: This is a novelty piece and 
natural looking, but a trifle high 
priced. 


Code 4ee 33 
Flicks—1 1/3 oz.—3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a chain cigar store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearange of Package: Good. 

Container: A plain tube made of news 
board, purple glassine wrapper 
around tube. Lithographed band 
with seal wound around tube. This 
is a new and attractive way of selling 
chocolate wafers. 

Contents: Small solid chocolate wafers. 

Colors: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking pack- 
age and ought to be a good seller. 


Code 4ff 33 
Milk Chocolate Block— 


2 oz.—5e 
(Purchased in a chain drug store, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearange of Package: Good. 
Contents: Four good sized chocolate 
squares, wrapped in Cellophane. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
bar of chocolate. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Meets Opposition 


Manufacturers and Jobbers Op- 
posed to Special Price Discounts 
to C. J. A. Members 


CCORDING to the findings 
of a recent impartial survey 
of the industry's reaction to 
the newly formed Confec- 
tionery Jobbers’ Alliance, 

the majority of the best known 
manufacturers and numerous lead- 
ing jobbers are flatly opposed to the 
idea of giving the “Alliance” spe- 
cial price discounts to be passed on 
as a buying advantage to its jobber 
members. 

Industry leaders say the move- 
ment will work a hardship on the 
manufacturers and wholesalers, al- 
though the C. J. A. promoters call 
it a “complete cooperative program” 
designed “to meet the increased de- 
mands of competition,” . . .“to 
bring new business to C. J. A. dis- 
tributors,” and stress “profits.” 

It is understood the chief method 
calculated to bring about these ends 
will be “inside” prices which the 
promotors are said to have promised 
will be forthcoming from the man- 
ufacturers. 

The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER and The CONFECTIONERY 
BuyYER are informed, however, that 
the majority of substantial manufac- 
turers have not agreed to supply the 
C. J. A. special prices. The man- 
ufacturers maintain they are giving 
all that is possible under present 
conditions. Further, they declare 
that if they could give a special dis- 
count it would be unfair to discrim- 
inate against the distribution trade 
at large in favor of a selected few. 

One manufacturer said, “Our 
10,000 wholesale accounts have 
helped us build our business, and 
it certainly wouldn’t be fair if we 
should discriminate against the ma- 
jority of them now.” 

Without the general co-operation 
of the manufacturers and leading 


Confectionery Jobbers’ Alliance 








distributors, little hope is held out 
for a lasting success of the “Alli- 
ance.” 

Some jobbers, it is reported, have 
already met with disappointment, 
when, upon writing to manufac- 
turers whom they understood would 
concede a special discount to C. J. A. 
members, they received replies to 
the contrary. 

The “Alliance” is sponsored by 
an advertising firm in Chicago, 
equipped with promotional experts 

The formal launching of the “Al- 
liance” took place on March 27 and 
28 in Chicago at the first joint meet- 
ing, which is said to have included 
representatives from the first 70 
jobbing houses to become C. J. A. 
distributors in the central states of 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Nebraska. 

“Trained organization men are 
now at work in other states,” ac- 
cording to reports from headquar- 
ters, with the hope of completing a 
hurry-up drive for “jobber fran- 
chises representing complete na- 
tional coverage.” 
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@®AS SPOKESMAN for his 
group in candy distribution, Joe 
Jobber presents in this column 
substance of interviews with lead- 
ing jobbers on points of interest to 
manufacturers. 





Membership is limited to only one 
jobber in a trading area. Incident- 
ally, leaders predict this will lead to 
trouble among the members _be- 
cause of overlapping territories. 

The Hilmer V. Swenson Co. of 
Chicago is directing all activities 
through the C. J. A. national head- 
quarters which have been estab- 
lished in the Swenson offices at 1801 
Byron Street. W. T. Hawkins has 
joined the Swenson firm as general 
manager of the C. J. A. 

Purposes Are High Sounding 

The “Alliance” claims to have a 
5-point program which they say will 
offer the member jobbers: (1) cen- 
tralized administration; (2) organ- 
ized merchandising; (3) controlled 
sales; (4) planned advertising; (5) 
central buying. Still it is obvious 
that the entire scheme can amount 
to little without inside prices from 
the manufacturers. 

Then, too, millennial promises 
have been made to manufacturers 
and jobbers which they regard with 
their fingers crossed. For instance: 

“Rather than each of these indi- 
vidual jobbers, as has been the cus- 
tom in the past, doing their own 
merchandising, sales direction work, 
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and buying, this work will now be 
done at National Headquarters. 
In the future these jobbers will 
spend their time looking after the 
management end of their business, 
and carrying through all policies 
laid out by general headquarters.” 

The uncertainty of just what tan- 
gible values the jobber can be sure 
of getting, besides the all too ap- 
parent dominance of general head- 
quarters, is another major point 
which has caused most of the ir- 
dustry’s leaders to turn a cold 
shoulder to the scheme. The first 
objection is the inside price for a 
special few. 


Jobbers Pay Generous Fees 


The three-year contract provides 
lucrative monthly service fees, 
ranging from $25 to $60 per month, 
to be paid by each jobbing house 
(the amount depending upon its vol- 
ume). In addition, the jobber pays 
the Swenson Company a brokerage 
fee equal to 1 per cent of all pur- 
chases made through the “Alliance.” 

The special discounts expected to 
be received from manufacturers will 
be pooled and passed on to the job- 
bers after the 1 per cent for the 
Hilmer V. Swenson Co. has been 
taken out. If the headquarters ex- 
penses run more than this, sums up 
to 20 per cent of all brokerages may 
be kept by headquarters. As to this 
the contract states : 


“The parties hereto agree that all 
brokerages and special concessions 
received or obtained by the Alliance 
on the purchases of the Jobbers shall 
be disposed of in the following 
order : 

“(a) A sum equal to one per cent 
(1%) of all purchases made by the 
Jobber from or through the Alli- 
ance or by virtue of such special 
deals as may be arranged for by the 
Alliance shall be paid to the Hilmer 
V. Swenson Company of Chicago, 
Ill., for special services rendered 
and to be rendered in supervising 
the activities of the said movement. 

“(b) The remainder shall be re- 
mitted to the Jobber provided, how- 
ever, that if the expenses of the 
Alliance exceed the aggregate 
amount of fees paid by all affiliated 
Jobbers, an additional pro-rate de- 
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duction may be made from such 
brokerage. In no event, however, 
shall less than eighty per cent 
(80% ) of all brokerages or special 
discounts received be returned to the 
respective Jobbers.” 


Headquarters Controls the 
“Alliance” 


The C. J. A. is said to be a jointly 
owned non-profit corporation, but 
the headquarters crowd possesses 
55 per cent of the stock ; the remain- 
ing 45 per cent being split up among 
the member Jobbers. Of the seven 
men on the Board of Directors, four 
are from headquarters—as are the 
following officers : 

President, H. V. Swenson; Vice- 
Pres., W. T. Hawkins; Treas., G. 
W. Kreer; Secy., Gerard Ungaro. 
Mr. J. Frank Grimes, head of the 
I. G. A., is executive adviser and 
consultant. 

Further evidence of headquarters’ 
control is the fact that “all buying 
policies will be decided by national 
headquarters and a committee of 
three jobbers.” In the procedure 
everything first passes through the 
hands of those in control, to wit: 
“All lines and items of merchandise 
will first be considered by the head- 
quarter’s buying department and the 
special committee, and, with the ap- 
proval of both, presented to the job- 
bers.” 


Jobber Members Undoubtedly 
Well-Intentioned 


Unquestionably, the jobbers who 
have joined the movement have done 
so with good intentions. The same 
is undoubtedly true of the few man- 
ufacturers who are reported to be 
going along. But many believe their 
change of decision will be justified. 

There is no question but that bet- 
ter merchandising should be prac- 
ticed by the wholesalers and mer- 
chants. In fact, The CoNFECTION- 
ERY BuyYER, companion publication 








to The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, has advocated this by ren- 
dering the industry a merchandising 
educational service through this pub- 
lication for nearly four years. Trade 
abuses should also be eliminated. 

While many are in favor of the 
jobbers forming a national organi- 
zation to improve conditions in the 
trade, there is considerable opposi- 
tion to this “Alliance” which at- 
tempts special price privileges for 
its members only. To be worthy of 
the industry's support, a proposition 
must be a constructive influence 
upon the whole industry. Besides 
rendering a distribution service to 
the manufacturer, it should stimulate 
healthy competition among distrib- 
utors, tending to raise the profit 
standard of the trade instead of 
bearing it down. 


Fear Price-Cutting Abuses 


‘ 


Jobbers who are not “in” on the 
deal are apprehensive over the prob- 
ability of the “Alliance” members 
using their extra margin to cut prices 
to a new low level and thus take 
many customers away from the non- 
member jobbers. As stated above, 
one of the “Alliance” purposes is “to 
bring new business to C. J. A. dis- 
tributors.” 

It is contended that while price- 
cutting may not be sanctioned by 
the organization, nothing can stop 
those who wish to take advantage 
of the opportunity. In fact, some 
members are reported to have said 
they intend to do so. 

With the hope of preventing an- 
other wave of deplorable price-cut- 
ting, non-member wholesalers, in 
letters to manufacturers, are now 
voicing their objections to any “in- 
side” price being given the C. J. A. 


Manufacturers Can’t See Cost 
Saving 


The C. J. A. promotors claim they 
will reduce the manufacturers’ sell- 
ing cost. But those who have sales- 
men covering the trade maintain that 
calls will still have to be made on 
other jobbers in the territories, and 
they cannot pay both their salesmen 
and the C. J. A. headquarters a 
brokerage fee, too. 

A leading bar goods manufac- 
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turer says, “I don’t see that there is 
any possibility of reduced sales cost 
to the manufacturer unless his men 
are on a commission basis, in which 
case they will heartily resent his 
withdrawing commission on sales to 
the member jobbers. 


Not a Parallel to I. G. A. Flan 


It is claimed that the C. J. A. is 
a parallel to the Independent Gro- 
cers’ Alliance, known as the I. G. A. 
But this similarity is not apparent to 
all. The greatest parallel lies in the 
fact that the two have the same pro- 
motors. 

The I. G. A. is primarily a group 
of independent retail grocers draw- 
ing from a_ specific wholesaler in 
each trading area who must limit the 
I. G. A. advantages to LL. G. A. 
stores only. He cannot use the I. 
G. A. services in the open market 
as a competitive advantage to get 
the business of the general retail 
trade in his territory. 

The alliance of candy jobbers, on 
the other hand, is primarily a group 
of wholesalers in a position to pass 
on their buying advantages to any 
and every retailer, in open competi- 
tion with other candy jobbers who 
will not be able to meet the price 
levels (without loss) which the 
“Alliance” jobber might choose to 
establish in order to get the “new 
busitiess,” referred to above. 

One of the oldest manufacturers 
in the industry told The MANuFAc- 
TURING CONFECTIONER and The 
CONFECTIONERY Buyer that “It has 
been our observation in the course of 
many years that associations for the 
purpose of combining with a view 
to getting special discounts do not 
long endure—that is, we have refer- 
ence to those in the candy industry.” 

The C. J. A. contract form is re- 
printed below. 


ES da. cgeng kimk RMD a aio Sick weenie 
\. D. 1933. by and between 
CONFECTIONERY JOBBERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE, a Corporation duly organized un- 
der the laws of the State of Illinois, hav- 
ing its principal place of business in the 
City of Chicago, Illinois (hereinafter 
called the “Alliance”), party cf the first 
part 
and 

a Corporation duly organized under the 
ee i eee are 


JOE JOBBER SAYS 


having its principal place of business in 

NN ioral a ew nek Rares e kre « 

(hereinafter called the “Jobber™), party 

of the second part. 

WITNESSETH: 

THAT WHEREAS the Alliance is en- 
gaged in the formation of an affiliation of 
candy jobbers having for its objects joint 
purchasing, and mutuality of activity s 
that the affiliated jobbers may better serve 
their customers, and the Jobber is desir- 
ous of affiliating itself with such Alliance, 
NOW THEREFORE, 

FOR AND IN CONSIDERATION 
of mutual promises and other good and 
valuable considerations, the parties hereto 
do hereby agree as follows: 

FIRST: The Alliance agrees that it 
will use its best efforts to affiliate in a 
movement to be known as the “C. J. A.” 
or by such other designation as may be 
mutually agreed upon, such candy jobbers 
as it may deem advisable, it being under- 
stood that not more than one jobber shall 
be selected from any one area. 

SECOND: The Alliance agrees that it 
will make available for and, or furnish 
to all jobbers affiliated with the said 
movement, the following: 

(a) A Buying Department and brokerage 
service which will have fcr its pri- 
mary object the purchasing of such 
products or merchandise as the affili- 
ated jobbers may from time to time 
request. 

(b) A sales service to furnish monthly 

sales programs, and to conduct jcb- 

bers’ meetings and sales meetings. 

Sales promotion material and use its 

best efforts to obtain an advertisin2 

program from manufacturers. 

(d) Research and statistical departments. 

THIRD: The Jobber agrees that it will 
co-operate with the said movement, par- 
ticipate in the plans and programs adopted 
for the furtherance thereof, use such ma- 
terial and avail itself of such assistance 
as from time to time may be offered by 
the alliance, and further agrees that it 
will use the said Buying Department and 
brokerage service by purchasing through 
the said Alliance all merchandise and 
products which the Alliance offers at a 
price equal to or lower than the Jobbers 
can purchase the same elsewhere, and fur- 
ther agrees to pay to the Alliance a serv- 
kk Ser per month. The 
Jobber agrees that all merchandise or 
products which may be prepared special!y 
for the “C. J. A.” movement, or special 
merchandising deals arranged for by the 
Alliance, shall be sold only within the 
following territory, to-wit: 


a 


and further agrees that it will not sell or 
distribute the said merchandise or pred- 
ucts or special deals outside of the said 
territory. 

FOURTH: The parties heret> agree 
that all brokerages and special concessions 
rece'ved or obtained by the Alliance on 
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the purchases of the Jcbbers shall be dis- 

posed of in the following order : 

(a) A sum equal to one per cent (1%) 
of all purchases made by the Jobber 
from or through the Alliance or by 
virtue cf such special deals as may 
be arranged for by the Alliance shall 
be paid to the Hilmer V. Swensen 
Company, of Chicago, Illinois, for 
special services rendered and to b: 
rendered in supervising the activities 
of the said movement. 

(b) The remainder shall be remitted to 
the Jobber provided, however, that if 
the expenses of the Alliance exceed 
the aggregate amount of fees paid by 
all affiliated jobbers, an additional 
pro-rata deducticn may be made from 
such brokerage. In no event, how- 
ever, shall less than eighty per cent 
(80%) of all brokerages or special 
discounts received be returned to the 
respective jobbers. 

FIFTH: The Alliance agrees that it 
will at all times keep accurate books of 
account and records showing the amount 
of brokerages and/or special concessicns, 
if any, received as hereinabove mentioned, 
and agrees that the Jobber or its repre- 
sentatives shall at all reasonable times 
have the privilege of inspecting such rec- 
ords and books of account. The Alliance 
further agrees that the affiliated jobbers 
shall have representatives on its Board cf 
Directors, and shall at all times be con- 
sulted with reference to major activities 
concerning the said movement. 

SIXTH: This agreement shall continue 
in full force and effect for a period of 
three years from the date hereof, and 
from year to year thereafter, provided, 
however, that the Jobber may terminezte 
the same at the end cf any year upcn the 
giving of sixty days’ previous notice in 
writing to the Alliance of its intent to 
do 50. 

SEVENTH: In the event that the Jcb- 
ber violates or defaults the conditions of 
this agreement, the Alliance may at its 
option refer the matter to all Jobbers 
who are then affiliated with the movement, 
at a meeting of which ten days’ notice h?s 
been given. The Jobbers hereunder shall 
be permitted to attend and offer evidence 
in mitigaticn of the charges made. If a 
majority of the jobbers present at such 
meeting decide that the Jcbber has vio- 
lated or defaulted the conditions of this 
agreement, then and in that event, this 
agreement shall become null and void and 
of no further force and effect thirty days 
after written notice by registered mail of 
such decision has been sent to the jobber. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the par- 
ties hereto have caused this agreement to 
be executed in their respective ccrporate 
names, by their proper officers, the day 
and date first above written. 


CONFECTIONERY JOBBERS’ ALLIANCE. 
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4th Month 
30 days 
i Day Day 
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| Month | Week 
1 Sa 
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3 M 
4 Tu 
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6 Th 
\ 7 Fr 
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27 Th 
28 | Fr 
29 | Sa 
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EVENTS 


All Fool's Day. 





Monthly meeting the Candy Production Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, III. 


Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., Ox- 
ford Hotel, Denver (each Wednesday).—Monthly 
meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of Philadel- 
phia, Inc., Elks Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 
Grant Hotel, Cincinnati, O.—Monthly meeting 
Westchester Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn., Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (each Friday noon).—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioner’s Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Monthly meeting. Confectioners’ Buying Assn., Inc., 
17 E. Austin Ave.. Chicago, Il1l—Monthly meeting 
Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Monthly meeting Board of Governors of New York 
Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Mother’s Day one month from today (Sunday. May 
14th). Are your Mother’s Day goods ready for 
shipment?—Good Friday. 


Easter Sunday. 
Summer goods should be ready for shipment. 


Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Western Confectioners’ 
Assn., Salt Lake City. Utah.—Regular monthly 
meeting New York Candy Club, Inc., Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting Candy Executives’ and Asst. In- 
dustries’ Club, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of New York 
City, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Monthly meeting and annual election of officers of 


Assn. of Mfg. of Confr. and Choc. of State of New 
York, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Inauguration of George Washington as first presi- 
dent of the United States. 


—| 
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5th Month 
31 days ) 
Day Day 
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Month) Week 
1 a 
2 | Tu 
3 | w 
| 
| 
4 Th 
5 Fr 
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10 |; Ww 
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1 = 6| Th 
12 Fr | 
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14 oy 
15 ee 
16 | Tu 
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| 
19 | Fr 
20 | Sa 
2 | s 
22 | M 
23 | Tu 
1 
24 WwW 
25 Th 
260 | Fr 
27 | Sa 
2 6|hCUSs 
29 M 
30 | Tu 
31 | WwW 


EVENTS 





Monthly meeting the 


Candy Production Club of 
Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Weekly meeting Colorado Confectioners’ Assn., 
Oxford Hotel, Denver (each Wednesday).— 
Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ Assn. of 


Philadelphia, Inc., Elks Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meeting Cincinnati Candy Jobbers’ Assn., 
Grant Hotel, Cincinnati.—Monthly meeting West- 
chester Candy Jobbers’ Assn., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Weekly meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Assn., Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (each Friday noon).—Monthly meeting Falls 
Cities Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky. 


Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Assn., 17 
E. Austin, Chicago.—Monthly meeting Chicago 
Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Annual meeting of New Eng'tand Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Assn., Boston, Mass. 


Monthly meeting Board of Governors meeting New 
pS nn Candy Club, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York 
ity. 


Orders for Christmas wrappers. bands and boxes 
should be in box makers’ hands. 


Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
Philadelphia, Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia. 


Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho Zone Western Confec- 
tioners’ Assn., Salt Lake City, Utah.—Regular 
monthly meeting New York Candy Club, Inc., 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


N. C. A. Convention begins just one month from 
today. Have you made your reservations? 


Monthly meeting Candy Executives’ and Asstd. In- 
dustries Club, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn. 


Monthly meeting Candy Square Club of New York 
City, Inc., Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 


Vacations are coming; now’s the time to plan them. 


Monthly meeting Assn. of Mfg. of Conf. and Choc. 
of State of New York, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 


Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Have you planned your fall numbers? 
Decoration Day. 
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Go National! 


° 


N.C.A. President urges all manu- 
facturing confectioners to break 
away from their immediate circle 
of interests long enough to visit 
Chicago during Convention time 


By ARNO E, SANDER 


HAVE recently returned from a trip to 

the west coast, holding regional meet- 

ings in intermediate territories, and I 

found the morale of our industry at a 
very low ebb, and the industry itself in a state 
of confusion. Everyone is satisfied that there 
is something wrong with the industry and that 
they are looking for improvements in same, and 
they also want a better business in their own 
individual cases, but seem at a loss how to bring 
it about. 

Pardon the seemingly undiplomatie way in 
which I express myself here, but I do claim that 
such a condition is not unnatural, remembering 
the disturbed industrial conditions that have 
affected not only candy, but every industry 
since pre-depression days. 


* * * 


I have long attended conventions. I have 
gone because | found them instructive, stimulat- 
ing, helpful. 

| intend to keep on going. 

I believe all manufacturing confectioners the 
country over can do two great things for them- 
selves and the industry this year. First, they 
ean get down to brass tacks in their own loeal- 
ities or with regard to their own lines of prod- 
ucts or as concerns particular trade practices 
that affect them by locality or line or method 
of distribution. In other words, they can get 
working on sound principles in their own estab- 
lishments and do their best to develop a co- 
operative spirit with their most immediate 
neighbors and competitors. This is the first 
great thing. 

And the second, then, is to get clear outside 
of their own closer circle of interest and ac- 
tivity as judged by either locality or type of 





product or channel of distribution—and Go 
National in a big way. 

It is a poor citizen of an industry no less 
than of a country that cannot get beyond his 
own narrow boundaries once in a while. The 
finest patriot in the old home town has to for- 
get the old home town once in so often and be 
a part of a nation as a whole. If he doesn’t 
the old home town patriotism begins to get in- 
growing sometimes and the patient becomes a 
bore. 

The way to Go National in our industry this 
year is to come to Chicago in June. Come and 
see the Century of Progress, because that is 
something that every American of this genera- 
tion will some day want to be able to look back 
to anyway. But come chiefly because you are a 
confectioner and are awake enough to meet with 
your fellow manufacturers from all the areas 
of the continent to look for the ideas and the 
courage and the inspiration to forge ahead in 
this unusual period. 

Come with all you have learned in your im- 
mediate territory, with regard to your particu- 
lar lines, that concern your own methods of 
production and sales and distribution—and pre- 
pare to gain as much again in information and 
in contacts. 

All of us who do go to Chicago will return 
certainly as better citizens—and as more ¢a- 
pable ones, too—of our own industry. 

* * * 

When you Go National in 1933 you also go 
Exposition. The one is the other. Equal to 
the convention emphasis that the industry is 
according its 50th Anniversary Year’s events is 
the show that will be assembled by the equip- 
ment, supplies, ingredients, services and ma- 
chinery interests that are so vital to the con- 
fectionery field. The manufacturing .confec- 
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tioners for half a century have been using the 
ideas and the contrivances, the results of the 
research and the ingenuity, the products of the 
courage and the investment, of men and com- 
panies that are not confectioners but are the 
supporting bases for our operations as an in- 
dustry. These men and companies that com- 
prise the allied trades are just as important in 
the scheme of candy for the nation as we are. 
Drop either one of us out of the picture and the 
sweet tooth of the nation is forlorn. We are 
literally and completely interdependent. 

I expect to study the exhibits at Chicago, to 
search for ideas in that Exposition every day 
and from doorway to doorway. I know that I 
have to. 1 know that the candy industry has to 
survive, and that my company like other com- 
panies has to go forward, and I know that these 
things cannot be unless I can find ideas and the 
practical courses for their practical application. 
I am going to go to the show to do that. I think 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


1’d be a mighty poor buyer of opportunities if 
I didn’t. 


* ~ * 


The convention and the Exposition in Chi- 
cago in general ought to be every confectioner’s 
affair. Whether the man’s grandfather and 
father and he himself have been members of the 
N. C. A. should have nothing to do with it. 
Every manufacturing confectioner ought to 
come and look things over. Let him cast his 
lot, then, with the N. C. A., if he desires. The 
N. C. A. is foreeful and effective and funda- 
mental enough and its merits do their own 
‘*selling.’’ No confectioner has to buy. He can 
look and walk away if he thinks that’s what 
is best. 

But he certainly ought to come and have that 
look. A look at the industry in its broadening 
aspects. A look at the show as 1933’s impor- 
tant University of Practical Ideas. 





Convention Exhibitors 


OLLOWING is a list of those 

firms whose convention space 
reservations have been received. 
Those indicated with an asterisk 
have been added since last month’s 
list was published : 


V.O. Hermann Corp., 15 Park 
Row, N. Y. C 
*Hersey Mfg. Co., Cor. of E. 


Manufacturing Conf. 
Co. and Confectionery Buy- 


{ve pantie 131 


land Ave., Chicago, Ill...... 134 

apne se 115, 116 Warfield Chocolate Co., 536 
W. 22d St., Chicago, IIl..... 228 

2d Sts., So. Boston, Mass... 118 T. C. Weygandt Co., 165 
Publ. ee SE. Pc Ric kcxckes 104 


White-Stokes Co., 3615 Jas- 
per Pl., Chicago, Ill..... 132, 133 





Company Names and Booth er, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
Addresses No. cago, Ill. ..... 

American Lecithin Corp., 308 Milprint Prod. Corp., Florida 
Ivy St., Atlanta, Ga.....127, 128 


*American Maize Prod. Co., * National 


100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C... 226 


Equipment Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


St.. Milwaukee, Wis....232, 238 Hintermeister with DuPont 


OLAND HINTERMEISTER, 


American Molasses Co. of N. 
Y., 111 Wall St., N. Y.C... 160 
*Atlantic Gelatine Co., Wo- 
ESS a cere an 108 
Blanke-Baer Co., 3224 S. 
Kingshighway, St. Louis 
IEP roe 130 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, Ontario, Calif. .233, 234 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 
Oe SS errr - 
Confectioners’ Journal Publ. 
Co., 437 Chestnut St., Phil- 


NR on wun pawad ad 103 
Corn Products Refining Co., 
17 Battery Pl., N. Y.C..... 145 
DuPont Cellophane Co., Fifth 
ew 3 & ere 
General Food Sales Co., Park 
OS RS Oh AR 156 


*National Sugar Refining Co., 
iz? Feomt St, NM. ¥.¢..... 
Nulomoline Co., 111 Wall St., 
Se A eee 157, 158, 
*Henry H. Ottens Mfg. Co., 
129 S. Front St., Phila., Pa. 
Package Machinery Co., 30 
Coren. at. Be. 3. Circe se es 
*Penick & Ford, 420 Lexing- 
Se ree es S. Gait cus cus 
*Pilliod Cabinet Co., Swanton, 
CUED ao GadWkss ce cde eneues 
Ross & Rowe, Inc., 80 Broad 
ES Oe 106, 
*A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., De- 
Cr sir inne dianctcawen 
*Thos. Mills & Bros., 1301 N. 
8th St., Philadelphia, Pa... 
United Chemical & Organic 
Products Co., 4200 S. Ash- 
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oreey 102 formerly associated with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne. 
236 Inc., and more recently with Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., of New York, 
159 has joined the sales promotion staff 
of the DuPont Cellophane Company 
240 of 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, according to an announcement 
229 = just received from the latter com- 

pany. 

105 

223 ~+(Crist Joins Charms Company 
RANK CRIST, well - known 
107 through his previous connections 
with Hardie of Pittsburgh, Brach 
225 of Chicago, Eline of Milwaukee, 
and Eatmor of Pittsburgh, has just 
103 been appointed to take charge of 


Charms Company’s new jelly and 
gum department. 
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Amusements and Sports to Thrill 
Confectioners at World’s Fair 


During N. C. A. Convention 


Cini ewcnemnctttiattscs 





@® ENCHANTED ISLAN D—five-acre i 

wonderland at A Century of Prog- 
ress, where parents may leave their 
children while attending other ex- 
position attractions. It will have a 
Magic Mountain, a Tropical Garden, 
a miniature railroad, performing ani- 
mals, and other marvels. 














HE world has been combed for thrills and world, with its breath-taking dips, banks and curbs and 
amusements for A Century of Progress In- its “jazz twister.” Close by will be Flying Turns, which 
ternational Exposition, Chicago’s World’s Fair combines all the thrills of a toboggan with those of a 
of 1933, which opens June 1. Confectioners roller coaster. Here are located the Bozo, Cyclone, 
attending the 50th Annual Convention of the Funnies, Lindy Loop and Hey Day. 
National Confectioners’ Association, June 19 to 23, P . ; 
will have the opportunity of enjoying their favorite Curious Sights to Be Included is 
amusements and sports to relieve the tension of their A few steps beyond stands the Fort Dearborn Mas- 3 
more serious thoughts at the convention and the Indus- sacre show, where, on a curtain of steam will be pic- : 
trial Exposition. tured the tragic retreat from Chicago's birthplace and " 
The amusement world is betting heavily on the suc- the massacre of 1812. Lending reality to this illusion 
cess of the Fair. is old Fort Dearborn itself, an exact reproduction of 
The Sky-Ride, which will be the 1933 equivalent of the frontier post stronghold which was burned by the 
the Ferris Wheel and Eiffel Tower of previous exposi- Indians 121 years ago. Close by also are the reproduc- 
tions, alone represents an investment of more than tions of Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace and other build- : 
$1,000,000. ings associated with his life. 
The amusements will be located mainly on the Mid- One of the greatest novelties will be the “World A 
way—"City of a Million Lights,” although others will Million Years Ago”’—a dome under which dinosaurs, ; 
operate on Northerly Island and elsewhere on the 424 mammoths, sabre tooth tigers and giant gorillas, ani- “a 
acres of Exposition grounds, according to Nat D. mated by internal motors, paw the earth, bare their : 
Rodgers, former circus owner, who is in charge of the fangs and roar in a life-like reproduction of the pre- : 
Fair’s amusements. historic world. ; 
Supreme thrill is the Sky-Ride with its twin 628- The romance and colorful adventure of Admiral 
feet towers conected by cable-track upon which sus- Richard E. Byrd’s memorable voyage to Antarctica will 
pended rocket cars will flash across the Exposition’s be recreated for Fair visitors by actual presence of the 
south lagoon at an elevation of 200 feet. good ship “City of New York” in which the expedition 
The fun center for children will be Enchanted Island to the strange region of icebergs and uncharted areas \ 
—five acre wonderland, with a magic mountain down was made. Members of the original crew will be on 
which to slide, fairy castle, house of marvels, a mechan- deck to explain the valuable collection of relics and 
ical zoo, miniature railroad, marionette show, children’s curios on the ship. 
theater, giant coaster-wagon and heroic figures of toys An Oriental Village will bring back the glamor of 
and story book characters. the Streets of Cairo, where Little Egypt thrilled visi- 
The center for synthetic excitement—sensational dips tors to the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. 
and rides and shows—will be the Midway. In this Here will be dancing girls, wrestlers, fencers, sword 
area will be located the cyclone steel roller coaster, ac- fighters. Egyptian sand diviners and jugglers will per- 
claimed as one of three unique rides of the amusement form. 
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\fter viewing the beauties of the Orient, the Midway 
farer will have the opportunity to inspect a life size 
model of the All-American Girl—apotheosis of Amer- 
ican womanly pulchritude. 


Freak Shows of the Circus 


There will be two unique freak shows, one conduct- 
ed by Duke Mills, which will include all the performers 
in the motion picture “Freaks,” as well as many others. 
The second show, operated by Lou Dupeur, will contain 
a mysterious freak recently discovered and to be 
brought to A Century of Progress for exhibition for 
the first time. 

A Midget Village will be peopled by sixty diminu- 
tive villagers and will contain tiny houses, shops, fire 
stations, school, fire and police station, village hall, and 
so forth. 

Clif Willson’s snakes—including giant pythons and 
other rare snakes from India, Africa and South Amer- 
ica—will be there to twist and writhe. 

Carter the Great will perform his tricks of magic. 
Milne, the character analyst, will scrutinize the hand- 
writing of visitors. 

For lovers of the dance there will be provided a 
Dance Ship—double-decked, with two dance floors and 
two orchestras, accommodating between 2,000 and 3,000 
on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

Among the novelty rides already contracted for are 
“Laff in the Dark” and Fascination. 

The Alligator fight where daring Indians dive into 
a tropical pool to wrestle full-grown alligators, will in- 
clude a complete Seminole Indian Village. 

Over the Fair will soar Captain Walter's observation 
balloon, while two Goodyear dirigibles will carry pas- 
sengers over the Exposition grounds for the ultimate 
in sightseeing trips. 

Persons thrilled with the circus side show atmosphere 
may get an added kick by eating in a real Circus Cook 
House, with sawdust floor of the type used in circuses 
for the performers. 


Chicago to Be Center of Sports 


Chicago will be the sports capital of the world during 
the World’s Fair. A dozen national championships, in- 
cluding track and water sports, form the nucleus of a 
great continuous program that will bring together lead- 
ing figures in the athletic world. 

The national championships definitely arranged in- 
clude the National Interscholastic Track and Field 
Meet, June 16-17; National Collegiate Track and Field 
Meet, June 16-17; National Golf Driving and Ap- 
proaching Contest, June 4; National Volley Ball Cham- 
pionship, June 2-3; National A. A. U. Track and Field 
Meet, (Men), July 6, 7 and 8; National A. A. U. Track 
and Field Meet, (Women), July 6, 7 and 8; National 
A. A. U. Swimming Championships for Men, July 13, 
14 and 15; National A. A. U. Swimming Invitation 
Championships for Women, sometime after June 20; 
National A. A. U. Cross Country, October 28; and 
National A. A. U. Wrestling Contests, probably early 
in April. 
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REPLICA of Fort Dearborn, one of Chi- 
cago’s most thrilling historical monuments, 
was constructed on the shore of Lake 
Michigan for the 1933 Century of Progress 
Exposition. Near here, a century ago, 
stood the original Fort Dearborn, and still 
nearer occurred in 1812 the massacre by 
Indians of the fort inhabitants. Left to 
right, the officers’ barracks, a corner of the 
blockhouse, the powder magazine, soldiers’ 
barracks. 


The National Open Golf Championship will be played 
over the North Shore Country Club course, June 8, 9 
and 10; the Women’s International Golf Championship 
will be played at Olympia Fields, June 19-20; Women’s 
Western Open, at Olympia Fields, June 26-30; Wom- 
en’s 72-hole Medal Play, August 16-18 at Sunset Ridge 
Country Club; and U. S. G. A. Women's Champion- 
ships, August 28 to September 2, Exmoor Country 
Club. 

The sports program includes an international soccer 
match between United States and Canada on June 11; 
boxing contests between United States and Ireland, 
July 26; cricket matches between the United States and 
England, on Labor Day, and a baseball game between 
the Waseda University of Japan and University of Chi- 
cago, early in June. Arrangements are also under way 
for Gaelic football games, lacrosse games between the 
United States and Canada; and a swimming match be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 

On the program are intercollegiate chess tournament ; 
world’s checker congress, women’s field hockey, and a 
professional marathon swim. 


Tentative dates have been set for an international 
archery tournament. There will also be a national 
canoeing regatta sometime during the Fair period. The 
40-and-8 of the American Legion will stage its boxing 
tournament in Soldier Field during the Legion conven- 
tion in October. 

An East-West all-star football game will be played 
on August 24. Dick Hanley, coach of the Northwest- 
ern University, will be mentor of the Eastern squad, 
while Howard Jones, coach of Southern California's 
champion Trojans, will assemble the boys from the 
West. Plans are under way to stage the football game 
between Northwestern and Stanford University, Oc- 
tober 14. 


Yacht races in Lake Michigan and national outboard 
motor races, bringing together the fastest craft afloat, 
for $10,000 in prizes, will feature the summer and fall 
week-ends. 









“It Is Believed by Many in the Trade That if the Small 
Order Problem Can Be Successfully Solved, Profits Will 
Be More Assuring Than by Waiting for General Business 


Conditions to Improve.” - 


By S. L. KEDZIERSK1I 
Cost Expert, U. S. Department of Commerce 


An Address at Western Confectioners’ Assn 
Convention, February 7, 1933 


profitable merchandise, rath- 

er than increasing volume 
of sales, should be the new stand- 
ard or goal for the coming year. 
The drop in volume has led many 
confectionery manufacturers, as 
well as those in other trades, to 
adopt methods and policies which 
might have appeared desirable for 
a moment, but which in reality 
would break down the work and 
destroy the investment built up in 
past years. 

The elimination of guess work 
in distribution through cost analy- 
sis, provides a factual basis for ap- 
plying remedies and making changes 
in selling policies. We all know 
that fewer mistakes will occur 
when judgment is based on speci- 
fic knowledge of business condi- 
iions. 


The distribution cost survey of 
representative manufacturing con- 
fectioners on the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states indicated 
that losses by items were occasioned 
by (1) multiplicity of items, (2) 
low gross margins (3) small or- 
ders. 


Too Many Items Forces Sales 
Department to Spread 
Efforts Thinly 


Efforts on the part of the pro- 
ducers to create an item which will 
assure greater volume with an ac- 
companying reduction in cost,, is 
one of the major causes of miul- 
tiplicity of items in the confection- 
ery industry today. <A large range 
of items, in any business, tends to 


force the sales department to spread 
its promotional activities so thinly 
that there are no apparent benefits 
as a result. Low gross margins are 
usually the result of competitive 
conditions, not within the control of 
the seller, and are frequently caused 
by high production cost. 


Small Orders Increase Costs 


Small orders should be carefully 
watched, for unless an item can 
show a favorable average order size 
a low gross margin will invariably 
show a loss. Excessive costs of 
handling, office routine, and other 
distribution costs are always iden- 
tified with this type of order. 

Since shipping, billing and other 
clerical costs have a direct relation 
to the number of orders filled, the 
small orders are largely responsible 
for these types of excessive costs. 
Associated with this type of order 
are unprofitable customers which, 
during the past several years, have 
caused considerable consternation 
to sales executives. It was found 
that number of customers served 
showed a direct relation to certain 
items of expense such as direct 
selling, the most important element 
of cost in distribution. Salesmen 
have a tendency to divide their time 
on a per customer basis with a re- 
sult that it costs about as much to 
sell a small volume customer as it 
does to serve a large order custo- 
mer. This situation can be reme- 
died by increasing the size of order 
per salesman call, and unless the 
customer agrees to buy in larger 
quantities the manufacturer may 
find it unprofitable to serve him. 
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Solving the Small Order Problem 





Many manufacturers, not only in 
the candy trade but in other indus- 
tries, labor under the impression 
that small orders can be filled with 
practically no cost since their or- 
ganization must be maintained any- 
way and if the working forces were 
not engaged in filling the small or- 
ders they would probably be idle. In 
a well organized business enterprise 
the size of personnel never remains 
the same; it is responsive and every 
one knows that manufacturers in all 
lines of trade have reduced their 
staff to a minimum. Consequently, 
the cost of personnel invariably ex- 
pands and contracts with the in- 
crease or decrease of the number 
of orders filled. 

On staple goods, at least in the 
confectionery industry, and in fact 
in almost any type of trade, gross 
margin is largely determined by 
competition. You don’t have to be 
an industrial engineer to know that 
plant efficiency may be stepped up 
to a point beyond which it is im- 
possible to reduce production costs. 
As a result the executive must di- 
rect his efforts towards distribution 
to make the item profitable. There 
are more or less rare cases where 
a manufacturer has a specialty item 
which will permit a higher selling 
price and hence a better gross mar- 
gin, and if any item of this type 
shows a loss, selling price should 
be increased whenever competitive 
conditions will allow. 
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Increasing Size of Orders Is 
Greatest Chance for Profits 


However, the greatest chance for 
profit is in increasing the average 
size of order and this is particular- 
ly true of products most frequently 
sold. Those in charge of sales and 
sales policies should instruct and 
drive home to salesmen the neces- 
sity for increasing the average or- 
der size to justify a reasonable 
profit. In addition to this each sales- 
man should make an earnest at- 
tempt to sell an additional unit on 
these items which sell in small 
quantities. 

Salesmen could also concentrate 
on those items that are known to 
be profitable and in order to secure 
this cooperation by the management 
it may be necessary to adjust the 
basis of compensation. If the sales- 
men are now paid the conventional 
commission on gross sales, and if 
the compensation plan is worked 
out, as has been done in many 
trades where the salesman is paid 
according to profit he produces, it 
will not only be easier, but there 
will be a greater incentive to push 
profitable items. 


Weed Out Dead Items 


An important step towards great- 
er profits is the weeding out of 
deadwood in the line. Studies of 
different houses have shown that a 
number of products had only one 
sale during a period of six months. 
By no stretch of the imagination 
could these items be considered as 
part of the line. If they have pos- 
sibilities they should be pushed, if 
not, they should be abandoned. A 
period of supervised effort in sales 
cost analysis should reveal these 
possibilities. 

It might be a good plan to in- 
struct salesmen to avoid mentioning 
the slow selling and unprofitable 
commodities. In the event a cus- 
tomer asks for the product, take the 
order, but place the selling effort 
on the items that are profitable and 
have possibilities for larger produc- 
tion. 

Every manufacturer has certain 
items in his line which sell fre- 
quently in small orders, but make 
up a large proportion of total sales. 
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If the same sales volume could be 
obtained with, say, 75 per cent of 
the present number of orders, this 
business, now showing a loss, would 
be profitable. To achieve this end, 
it might be well to change the 
method of pack, radical as it may 
sound, because instances can be 
cited where confectionery manufac- 
turers have converted a loss item 
into a profitable one by this method. 
It might be sound practice to estab- 
lish minimum size orders on partic- 
ular items, starting with a new num- 
ber and gradually increasing the 
scope. 


Selective Selling Eliminates Un- 
profitable Customers 


Small orders are invariably iden- 
tified with unprofitable customers 
who order merchandise in very 
small quantities. The Bureau stud- 
ies clearly reveal that upward of 50 
per cent of the customers account 
for an insignificant volume of sales, 
but their selling expenses are way 
out of proportion to the volume 
served. These small volumes and 
unprofitable customer problems can 
be logically met by proper direction 
of sales effort and through selective 
selling, because there is all the rea- 
son to believe that customers will 
always cooperate for mutual gain. 
Selective selling will enable the 
manufacturer, through the reduc- 
tion in selling costs to quote more 
attractive prices to larger volume 
customers than those who continue 
to serve small orders and unprofita- 
ble customers. 


It may mean abandonment of 
some customers, and you are cau- 
tioned to exercise considerable 
judgment in making this move as it 
should be done only after a thor- 
ough analysis of all customers and 
what effect small orders have on 
the cost of distribution. 

In an effort to show the correla- 
tion and the importance between 
gross margin and the average order 
size (which is fully explained in 
the report*) a break-even point has 
been determined. It is virtually 
certain that little can be done about 
present gross margins. Also it is 
assumed that your plant operations 
are efficient and production costs 
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are at a minimum. Since competi- 
tion has determined the selling price 
of confectionery the only recourse 
for greater profits is to increase the 
average order size. Difficult as it 
may seem, nevertheless, it can be 
done. 

The break-even point is merely 
an average of unit of sale at the 
present gross margin which will en- 
able the manufacturer to determine 
the minimum size of order where 
gross margin and selling costs are 
equal; any increase above this 
amount will show, on an average, a 
profit. 


**‘Meeting the Small Order Problem in 
the Confectionery Industry,’’ a _ report 
based on a distribution cost survey of 
representative manufacturing confection- 
ers in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain States, may be obtained for ten 
cents by writing the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Frye Directs Sales 
im OWARD O. FRYE, who 


joined the General Foods 
Corp., in 1927 upon its acquisition of 
the Walter Baker Company, of 
which he was Advertising Manager, 
has just been appointed to direct the 
institution sales and bulk coffee sales 
departments, according to announce- 
ment made by James F. Brownlee, 
President, of the General Foods 
Sales Company. 

Associated with Mr. Frye will be 
J. W. Schmalz of the Maxwell 
House tea division, and J. H. Stout, 
who has a wide acquaintance in the 
hotel, restaurant and _ institution 
markets. 


Detroit Factory Plans Aban- 
doned by Loft 
am INTRARY to announcement 


made last Fall, when Loft, Inc., 
took over the operation of the can- 
dy departments of the Cunningham- 
Economical Drug Stores in Detroit, 
to the effect that the Loft Company 
would establish a large candy man- 
ufacturing plant to supply the 60 
outlets in Detroit, it is now under- 
stood that due to present unfavor- 
able conditions, these plans have 
been dropped. The Long Island 
factory will continue to supply the 
Detroit outlets. 
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National Confectionery Jobber 
Survey Starts in Cincinnati 


Three Months’ Study of 
Jobber Costs and Operations 
Under Way With Aid of 
Department of Commerce... 


To Benefit Industry 


HE Confectioners’ Jobbing 

Survey, analyzing jobber 

costs and operations, to be 

made under the direction 

of the Department of 
Commerce in cooperation with this 
industry, has been definitely started 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The studies will be made under 
the supervision of Mr. John Bro- 
mell of the Costs and Analysis Di- 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce, assisted by Mr. John Cole- 
man and Mr. Ellis Saint. 

The results of the three-months’ 
survey will reveal for the first time 
facts and figures on jobber costs and 
operations of infinite value to the 
entire industry. Cincinnati has 
been selected as the city for the 
study because of the favorable cir- 
cumstances available. Different 
types of jobbers will be studied, 
with the purpose of obtaining results 
which will be typical and applicable 
to jobbers in other sections of the 
country. Candy, tobacco, grocery 
and drug wholesalers who handle 
confectionery will be included in the 
studies. 

The project was initiated by the 
National Confectioners’ Association 
under the direction of the Confec- 
tionery Survey Committee, consist- 
ing of the writer as chairman and 
Mr. Wm. F. Heide and Mr. Olin M. 
Jacobs. 

Mr. Wm. F. Heide was the orig- 
inal chairman of this committee and 


By MALCOM A. MCDONELL 
Chmn., Confectionery Survey Comm. 
National Confectioners’ Association; 
Secy-Treas., Puritan Chocolate Co. 


through his influence and personal 
efforts, much of the value of sur- 
vey work and the continuance of the 
great assistance of the Department 
of Commerce is justly due. 

Three years have elapsed in at- 
tempting to secure the necessary 
funds for this study and it is now 
being undertaken with a sum of only 
$1,200 available out of a total of 
$1,500 needed. 

Chas. M. McMillan, secretary of 
the Southern Wholesale Confection- 
ers’ Association, has tried diligently 
for over a year as campaign man- 
ager to raise the necessary fund and 
is to be congratulated on his per- 
sistent efforts. 

Approximately fifty subscriptions 
from jobbing associations, jobbers, 
and manufacturers have been made, 
varying in amounts of $2.00 from 
individual jobbers to the largest sub- 
scription of $250 by the National 
Confectioners’ Association. Each 
subscription is sincerely appreciated. 

The trade press has been most 
generous in promoting this study. 

The amount of expenditure in this 


study, representing not in excess of 
$1,500 from the confectionery in- 
dustry and probably a like sum of 
expense assumed by the Department 
of Commerce, seems to be ridicu- 
lously small when compared with 
such a study as the druggists’ sur- 
vey conducted in St. Louis last year, 
where $50,000 was subscribed by 
the druggists and pharmaceutical 
firms. Yet as a definite specific 
study the confectionery survey is 
expected to reveal certain basic 
facts that will be of real dollars and 
cents value to the entire industry. 


Will Make Available Studies of 
Operating Costs for 
Comparison 


To graphically illustrate the value 
of such type of information, your 
chairman has a report of operations 
received this week from a debtor, 
who is a jobber of confectionery 
and tobaccos. The report was sub- 
mitted by this jobber’s accountant 
to show his solvency and it is illu- 
minating. In round figures the re- 
port is as follows: 


Income 


I eh Oa dials tele a hele murat metas arde Kade e $66,000 
Smemtory Tam. 1, TOSE. .x..nscevee ss $ 2,500 
EP ee oe 64,200 
OCU MG CRETESS. oo sec caccsce ss 850 
67,550 
Sawebory. Glec, Si, T9S2.6 66. cise ee ss 5,800 
61,750 
Ee Pr re 4.250—= 64% 
Additional discounts taken........... 1,450 
UNE sn echdaaicsepesen a 5,700= 8iU% 
Expenses 
Itemized : 5,300 
Supposed net profit........... 400—=% of 1% 
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[his meager profit shown is not 
real, as the expenses failed to in- 
clude $1,400 drawn by the proprie- 
tor; consequently there was a defi- 
nite loss of $1,000 without any pro- 
vision for bad debts or depreciation 
of inventory, showing a net loss of 
124 per cent. When a concern of this 
kind fails, an average of only about 
7 per cent is realized by the credit- 
ors. This jobber lists net worth at 
$7,000. He owes manufacturers 
$4,000. In a liquidation, very little 
would be realized. Who loses in 
countless cases of this kind ? 

Ist. The jobber himself, his $7,- 
000 investment. 2nd. The manu- 
facturers who furnish the merchan- 
dise, in this case an amount of $4.- 
000. 3rd. The competitive jobbers 
who must meet this competition of 
inadequate prices to permit of net 
profit. 

If this jobber, who is fundamen- 
tally honest, could have the advan- 
tage of a study of his operating costs 
as will be made with selected job- 
bers in this jobbing confectionery 
survey, all of the above would 
benefit. 

There are undoubtedly countless 
examples of this kind, many of 
which show a greater percentage of 
loss. Consequently, information of 
operating costs that will be passed 
on to the jobbing confectioners to 
enable them individually to make 
comparisons with their own opera- 
tions should be of real dollars and 
cents value. 


Commerce Department Officials 
Who Have Supported Survey 


We are fortunate in having Mr. 
Wroe Alderson, chief of the Costs 
and Analysis Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to assign Mr. 
John Bromell to this work as he has 
conducted similar studies for various 
wholesale trades. He had an im- 
portant part in the Louisville gro- 
cery survey and the St. Louis drug- 
gists’ survey. 

The Cincinnati jobbers who are 
submitting their operations to be 
studied right at this time are show- 
ing a fine optimistic spirit. 

Back of all undertakings, there 
are certain individuals who are the 
motivating power. We are indebted 
to Dr. Frank Surface and Mr. Dun, 
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department chiefs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, without whose 
help this study could not have been 
made. There was one other person 
who continued to encourage your 
chairman when he was ready to give 
up the project, due to lack of co- 
operation of the industry. This was 
our loyal friend, Capt. Rupert Pur- 
don, assistant to Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Department of Com- 
merce, 


Questions and Answers on What 
Survey Will Accomplish 

With the thanks and apprecia- 
tions properly attended to, we still 
have with us the “What's the use, 
fellows,” both jobbers and manufac- 
turers. They say, “What's the use 
of studying our costs? We know 
what it costs to sell.” Answer: Do 
they know? Many do know but suf- 
fer from the blind competition of 
those who do not know. 

“How is this going to prevent so 
and so from doing so and so?” 

Answer: Maybe it won't but, if 
an intelligent jobber can definitely 
know profit and loss items and prof- 
itable and unprofitable operations, he 
can permit his less enlightened com- 
petitor to take the “loss” business 
and devote his efforts to the “profit” 
business. It’s being done. 

“The trouble is all with the man- 
ufacturers,” contend many jobbers. 
“They sell all the “lice peddlers,” 
and a legitimate jobber with a ware- 
house, office, sales-room, salesmen 
and delivery service cannot meet this 
kind of competition.” 

Answer: There is a large degree 
of truth to this accusation, but a 
hopeful sign is that some manufac- 
turers are aware of this situation and 
certain ones are successfully devel- 
oping restricted jobber distribution. 

“How is such a study as this go- 
ing to control prices?” 

Answer: It won't, and is beyond 
the scope of the undertaking, except 
to show the result of sales at pre- 
vailing prices, whether profitable or 
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unprofitable and permits of a de- 
cision on the part of jobbers as to 
whether they choose to continue to 
sell unprofitable items. Maybe com- 
petitive conditions will compel a 
continuance, but the enlightened job- 
ber will not blindly follow destruc- 
tive competition. He will at least 
know. 

“It's the chain stores that are 
ruining our jobbing business,” say 
some of the jobbers. “They can sell 
goods to the consumer for less than 
we can sell our retail stores.” 

Answer: This is true in some 
cases, but in others certain chain 
stores, through superior merchan- 
dising ability, sell candies on a 
highly profitable basis. This is a 
real problem and one that cannot be 
solved by this study, except to show 
the facts. Yet it must be realized 
that chains only represent about 18 
per cent of sales and over 50 per cent 
of all confectionery sales pass 
through the hands of jobbing con- 
fectioners and it is this field that is 
being studied. 

“Is such a study worth while?” 

Answer: A partial answer to 
such an inquiry is that the general 
manager of a large local milk dis- 
tributing company, who is familiar 
with the benefits of studies of this 
kind, offered to pay one of the men 
connected with this study an amount 
treble his Government pay for a 
two months’ study of the costs of 
delivery. He could not accept such 
an offer from a private corporation, 
as such type of work can only be 
offered to the industries and the 
trades. A more complete answer 
is a counter question. 

“Does knowledge of costs pay?” 

Answer: There can only be an 
affirmative answer to such a ques- 
tion in the minds of enlightened 
business men. 

“What benefit can a study of a 
few jobbers in Cincinnati be to job- 
bers and manufacturers in other 
cities.” 

Answer: This is a fair question, 
and it must be recognized that with 
such a small amount of money avail- 
able to pay for the service that only 
one city could be studied and then 
in a limited manner, yet certain fun- 
damentals of costs applicable to all 
cities and territories will be shown 
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and jobbers throughout the country 
can make comparisons with their 
own operations. 


Other Jobbing Centers May Be 
Studied Later 


It is to be hoped that this under- 
taking of the National Confection- 
ers’ Association in this one jobbing 
center may prove of such definite 
dollars and cents value that funds 
can be secured in other jobbing cen- 
ters to carry this work on for a 
great specific value to such cities or 
territories. This was done with 
the Confectionery Manufacturers’ 
Study of Costs of Distribution. 

Five jobbing confectioners of dif- 
ferent types have submitted their 
business operations for analysis of 
costs of doing business. 


Funds Still Needed 


Your committee has sent out beg- 
ging appeals for funds. Frankly, 
we need more money than is at pres- 
ent available as we are starting this 
study on the proverbial “shoe string” 
capital and will go as far as our 
funds permit. 

To all manufacturers and jobbers 
who have not already contributed 
and can consistently make any kind 
of a contribution, assurance is made 
that it will be expended in the most 
economical manner. As funds now 
need to be immediately available to 
support the three field men for sal- 
ary and expenses, any contribution 
can be sent to M. A. McDonell, 
chairman, 109 West Central Park- 
way, Cincinnati, Ohio, or to C. M. 
MeMillan, 223 Courtland St., At- 
lanta, Ga., or to this publication. 

A complete listing of all contri- 
butions will be published as well as 
an accounting of all expenditures. 


Hope to Have Report Ready for 
N. C. A. Convention 


An effort will be made to have a 
report of this study made available 
to be published and distributed at 
the National Confectioners’ Con- 
vention in Chicago next June and it 
is hoped that Mr. Bromell can be 
available to present it to the conven- 
tion in person and to discuss the 
analysis. 

This is the first attempt of a ma- 
jor description to do a piece of work 
for the jobbing confectioners. Lack- 
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ing any national organization of their 
own, the endeavor is being made by 
the National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, composed largely of manufac- 
turers. There is such a great inter- 
dependence between the manufac- 
turers and the jobbers that it is 
hoped that out of this study may 
come a better mutual understanding 
and that this effort will prove of 
mutual benefit. 

It is suggested that if this report 
is ready for the National Confec- 
tioners’ Convention in June that a 
special meeting be assigned to this 
study and that a general invitation 
be extended to jobbing confection- 
ers to attend such a meeting and that 
a selected number of jobbers and of 
manufacturers be chosen to give 
prepared viewpoints of their respec- 
tive interests. 

It is probable that this study is 
unique in respect to the amount of 
money available for this study being 
less than any previous study ever 
undertaken under the supervision 
of the Department of Commerce, yet 
it involves sales through jobbing 
confectioners of over $200,000,000 
per year. 

It is estimated that 35 per cent or 
$70,000,000 of this amount is sold 
at a loss by jobbing confectioners. 

It is further estimated that losses 
through failures of jobbers cost the 
manufacturers over $1,000,000 per 
year. Many of these failures are the 
result of lack of knowledge of op- 
erating costs. 

In summing up this statement in 
regard to the Survey of Jobbing 
Confectioners the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 

I That it receive the moral and 
financial assistance of manu- 
facturers and jobbers. 

II That it be extended to other 

cities and territories. 

III That a special session of the 
National Confectioners Asso- 
ciation be devoted to consid- 
eration of this report. That a 
general invitation be tendered 
to jobbing confectioners to at- 
tend this meeting, and that se- 
lected speakers, both manu fac- 
turers and jobbers be pre- 
pared to discuss their respec- 
tive interests. 

IV That a recognition of the val- 
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uable services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce be con- 
veyed to authorities in Wash- 
ington to the end that such 
valuable services to industries 
may be continued and ex- 
tended. 

\ That the trade press give ut- 
most publicity to the study in 
publishing the analysis as it is 
available and to continuously 
urge subscriptions from manu- 
facturers, jobbers and _ allied 
confectionery interests so that 
these studies may be enlarged. 





Wanted—Confectionery 
Antiques 

Somewhere in the old files of vari- 
ous confectionery concerns are early 
packages, reprints of advertisements 
which appeared many years ago, 
photographs and other things which, 
taken together, tell a graphic run- 
ning story of the rise of the indus- 
try in this country. 

In connection with the 50th Anni- 
versary Convention and Exposition, 
we plan a historical exhibit to be 
prominently placed in the Exhibi- 
tion Hall. This exhibit will be 
amusing to all who are associated 
with the confectionery industry to- 
day. It will also be enlightening 
and stimulating in showing the rapid 
strides made by the industry within 
the past fifty years or more. 

We want the cooperation of all 
members in compiling this historical 
exhibit. Please give thought to its 
possibilities and write us what you 
have to contribute. 


(Continued from page 33) 
Code 4gg 33 
Milk Almond Bar— 
134 oz.—5c 
(Purchased at a drink stand, Oakland, 
Calif.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good, but small 
looking. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Texture: Fair. 
Remarks: This is a poor eating almond 
bar and is not up to the standard of 
the 5c almond bar sold today. 
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Molds 


E have noticed with interest vari- 

ous questions submitted and an- 
swered in your “As We Sort the Mail 
Department” and being impressed with 
the appearance, reliability and authority 
with which they are answered, we are tak- 
ing the liberty to address an inquiry 
which you may be able to give us some 
information on. 

We would like to know the best method 
for avoiding the formation of -molds in 
chocolate, especially chocolate syrup, also, 
if possible the exact type of mold devel- 
oped in chocolate. 

M. S., Chicago, Il. 


HE formation of molds on the out- 

side of chocolate dipped goods is a 
rare occurrence and only develops when 
the chocolate has been kept in a damp or 
wet place for a length of time or has been 
in a damp climate without proper protec- 
tive packing. We wonder if our cor- 
respondent refers to bloom rather than 
mold. 

If this party's reference is to mold on the 
inside of the chocolate coated pieces, this 
condition is caused by the center. If the 
center contains a high amount of fat of 
any kind or ts in excess of 40 per cent 
cream, mold will very quickly form on 
the inside of the chocolate coated piece, 
but not on the outside. 

There are several causes for mold on 
chocolate syrup: the syrup may not be 
made right ; it may contain insufficient su- 
gar; or, the cocoa used in its preparation 
(if it was made from cocoa) may not 
have been up to par. Also, check up 
carefully on your manufacturing pro- 
cessing, and canning; it is possible you 
may find the source of your trouble in 
any one of these steps in the production 
of your finished product. 


Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
% are invited to make this a forum for informal 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry.—The Editor. 
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Appreciates Service 
E wish to thank you for the ad- 
dresses of the Toledo Precision De- 
vices, Inc., and the Stokes & Smith Co., 
which you were good enough to send us 
in your letter of March 16th. 

The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER iS 
read by the executives of our staff with 
considerable interest, and the service 
which you are giving in connection with 
machines that you describe or advertise 
is extremely useful. 

C. U. V., Montreal, Canada. 


Thank You! 
YOUR letter of March 4th received. 
I purchased the Cellophane bands 
from the Shellmar Products Company 
to whom you referred me, and I con- 
sider them very satisfactory. 

I am thoroughly enjoying your pub- 
lication. 

I am enclosing a recent ad of mine 
which quoted your magazine. I thought 
you might be interested. 

G. W. Y., Casper, Wyoming. 
ES, we are very much interested. 
Appreciate your remarks. 





Looking for Fondant Recipe 
IN ONE of your issues some months 
ago you gave a practical recipe for a 
fondant to combine with cocoanut as 
a confection. I cut this out and through 
carelessness have mislaid same. Would 
it be possible for you to locate this 
recipe and send me a copy for which 
I would be greatly obliged? 
W. P. D., Montreal, Canada. 
T fis recipe appeared in November, 
1931, issue. 


Eye-Witness King Describes the 
Big Shake 

LEFT our office in Los Angeles at 

5:40 p. m. and was driven by Ed 

Dawson to the hotel. It was then 5:50. 
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I went at once to my room on the 
ninth floor and removed my hat and 
coat, when I felt a queer sensation. 
The carpet under my feet had folded 
into crevasses. The pictures on the 
walls were swaying to and fro. And 
then I realized there was a major move- 
ment of terra firma. The room in the 
hotel swayed what seemed to me at 
least 10 inches, one of the ‘pictures fell 
to the floor and my suitcase slipped 
from the luggage rack. There were 
screams in the hall. I opened the door 
and a woman with two little girls came 
running down the hall shouting “Oh, 
what js it? What is it? What shall I 
do?” I took them to the end of the 
hall under an arch and insisted that 
they remain there. 

By this time the building was rock- 
ing a bit less, but the marble wains- 
coating at the base of the floors was 
pealing and lay flat like a matchbox 
that had been walked on. Other men 
and women had partially filled the hall 
and there was some confusion. One 
man (rather chubby) came down the 
hall holding a pair of trousers in front 
of him, partly exposing a pair of shorts 
that were as beautifully striped as 
some of the awnings that adorn the 
architecture of this quasi-Spanish town. 
One of the youngsters was insisting 
that she go back for her dolly. Plaster 
and moldings were gliding down the 
walls. One had the sensation of rid- 
ing in an elevator. 

Through an open window was heard 
the sound of crashing glass in the 
street far below. The elevator had 
stopped operation—a couple of minutes 
later it was working. The building was 
still vibrating. The noise of cracking 
wood and crunching mortar was quite 
audible. The tremors lasted 11 seconds 
(how we under-value time!). I re- 
membered that I had trade reports, all 
my belongings, including railroad 
ticket, in my room. I lost no time in 
throwing everything into my grip with 
the exception of a freshly pressed suit 
which I packed under my arm along 
with my top coat, and three minutes 
later I was on the ground floor. 


Women that had fainted were on 
couches, and there were faded com- 
plexions worn by men. The clanging 
of fire engines and the none too modest 
sirens of the ambulances were confirm- 
ing fears that a few minutes before had 
choked the minds of many. 

I went to the men’s room, put on the 
freshly pressed suit, checked my grips 
(being bound for San Francisco), paid 
my bill (with real cash) and went into 
the dining room where everyone was 
telling each other of their experiences. 
The babble of voices almost drowned 
the sound of music from the stringed 
orchestra. I asked the waiter to sug- 
gest some nice quiet dish and he 
promptly replied, “Scrambled eggs, 
sir.” I had shrimp cocktail, Baracuda 
saute, Avocado salad and coffee. I 
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omitted the cream despite the waiter’s 
remark that it had not been churned 
to butter. 

The atmosphere was much like that 
at a wedding—everyone seemed to 
know each other. (Does fear love com- 
panionship? Yeah!!) Relief mingled 
with apprehension was on the faces of 
most of us. Table-cloths that had been 
flooded with soup and coffee were be- 
ing replaced, and decorum in a some- 
what marred and cracked but never- 
theless sedate dining-room was grad- 
ually restored. 





I strolled out to the street and found 
guards about banks and office buildings 
whose plate glass windows littered the 
sidewalks. Stucco coping, stone, brick 
and mortar were strewn about here 
and there. Police cars packed with 
deputies were being stationed around 
the business district . . . some of these 
were bound for Pasadena and Long 
Beach, where the shocks wrought great 
havoc. 

Buildings with broken windows five 
stories up were being roped off to pre- 
vent injury from falling glass. Down 
Main street I strolled past drug store 
windows where bottles of medicine had 
been tumbled and broken. Hot water 
bottles were bathed in hair tonic, but 
the massaging by old mother earth 
brought forth no hair. Beautifully 
gowned figures in department. store 
windows were in a huddle on the floors 
of the show windows. Window dressers 
were already at work cleaning out 
broken china and glassware from 5 and 
10c store windows. 

Women and men were crowding 
their way into the old Mission Church 
in the Mexican quarter. I wound my 
way down the first old lane of Los 
Angeles, Olivera street, both sides of 
which are lined with stalls attended by 
Mexicans displaying the arts and crafts 
of old Mexico. From the open view 
restaurants spread the music from 
guitars played by Mexicans, gayly 
adorned with broad sombreros and 
vividly colored scarfs. The music was 
beckoning to tourists to dine on en- 
chiladas and tamales. The old Teatro 
del Carillo, which has _— stubbornly 
withstood centuries of occasional 
quakes, seemed to solemnly echo, 
“Time, tide and the whims of nature 
depend not on man.” 

l overheard a Mexican excitedly tell 
another that the lamp-post at the end 
of the street had swayed so much that 
it almost touched the ground. The 
other one replied that he had lost $20 
worth of blue guadalyara glass which 
had fallen from the shelves. I bought 
a few glass toys for the youngsters. 
walked briskly back to the hotel and 
taxied to the station. 

The sidewalks were being cleaned, 
glaziers were replacing plate glass into 
bank and department store windows. 
Ladies and gentlemen in evening dress 
were hurrying to theaters, and, though 
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Los Angeles had been cracked, her 
spirit was uncrumpled. The old darkie 
that carried my grips said that he was 
in the station when it rocked and 
swayed, but he just could not move, 
and then added “Lord, how I did want 
to!!!” 

1 would not have missed this expe- 
rience for a carload order oi molasses. 
(Try me.) 

(Signed) JAS. A. KING. 





for 
Registration 


Pe following list of trade-marks 
published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
2 aS 
Manufacturers and dealers wn can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 





MANHATTAN DELIGHTS, for ice 
cream waffles or wafers. Use claimed 
since Feb. 24, 1932, by M. & B. Cone 
Company, Brocklyn, N. Y. 

POLA ROLL, THE CREAM THAT 
TAKES THE CAKE, frozen confection. 
Use claimed since October 10, 1929, by 
Oscar F. Porges, Long Island City, N. Y. 

KYROL, wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Noy. 30, 1932, by Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TATTOO, chewing gum. Use claimed 
since Dec. 28, 1932, by Orbit Gum Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

PEVELY, and design, ice cream, fruit 
ices, sherbets and other foods. Use 
claimed since 1909 by Pevely Dairy Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

COCOANUT HUT and design, candy. 
Use claimed since Oct. 6, 1931, by Tom 
Huston Corporation, Columbus, Ga. 

MT. VERNON FRIGID CREA\M,, ice 
cream. Use claimed since July 16, 1932, 
by Refrigerating Equipment, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

IRON PIE, frozen confection contain- 
ing pulverized fruit, cream, and other in- 
gredients. Use claimed since Sept. 2, 
1932, by Clyde A. Blunt, Watsonville, 
Calif. 

LANUT and design, nut products, dates 
and figs. Use claimed since June 29, 
1932, by L. A. Nut House, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

BEER SNACKS, cookies, crackers, 
and biscuits. Use claimed since Aug. 2, 
1932, by Paul Schulze Biscuit Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

TINTITE, cookies and crackers. Use 
claimed since August, 1924, by Robert A. 
Johnston Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MIMI, and design, chocolates, candies, 
salted nuts, and nut meats. Use claimed 
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since August, 1932, by Eagle Nut Pred- 
ucts, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HANSELMAN’S, candies. Use 
claimed since Feb. 1, 1929, by Candy 
Products Corporation, Owosso, Mich. 

PROTEID HONEY BAR, frozen con- 
fections. Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1932, 
by Ernest D. Fear, Kansas City, Mo. 

POST OFFICE, chewing gum. Use 
claimed since Dec. 19, 1932, by Frank H 
Fleer Corporation, Philadelpha, Pa. 

APPETEASERS. | bakery _ products, 
namely, biscuits. Use claimed since Aug 
31, 1932, by National Biscuit Company, 
New York, N. 7. 

HINDU CASHEW NUTS. edible 
nuts roasted and/or salted. Use claimed 
since Aug. 7, 1930, by Northwestern Sup- 
ply Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

EVER EATEN, NEVER BEATEN, 
and circular design, cakes, potato chips, 
candies, marshmallow, candied nuts. Us 
claimed since Sept. 24, 1931, by Parkway 
Distributing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

OLD ENGLISH and design, cakes. 
Use claimed since Jan. 20, 1932, by Littler 
Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 1 

MALLOWETTES, candy. Use claimed 
since March 17, 1932, by Reid, Murdoch 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 

GOOD HUMOR, ice cream and frozen 
confections. Use claimed since April 1, 
1932, by Good Humor Corporation of 
America. Cleveland, Ohio. 

SIBERRIAN, ice cream and _ frozen 
confections, candy and cake. Use claimed 
since March 15, 1931. by Simon C. Berry 
Portland, Ore. 

CHOCO-POP, frozen confection. Use 
claimed since Aug. 9, 1932, by Breyer 
Ice Cream Company, Philadelpha, Pa. 

SUNFLOUR, cocoa, chocolate, sugar, 

prepared puddings, and desserts, bread, 
cake, etc. Use claimed since 1890 by 
Joseph Tetley & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 
JOTCO, cocoa, chocolate, sugar, pre- 
pared puddings, and desserts, bread, cakes, 
ete. Use claimed since August, 1927, by 
Joseph Tetley & Co., New York, N. Y. 

TETLEY, and design, cocoa, chocolate, 
sugar. Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1910, 
by Joseph Tetley & Co., Inc., New York, 
1 eo 

ATODATS, dates. Use claimed since 
July 13, 1932, by Eggar, Forrester & Ver- 
ner, Ltd., London, Eng. 

BETWEEN SMOKES, chewing gum. 
Use claimed since Jan. 10, 1932, by Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, 
ry 


Re 

AMERICAN PISTACHIO, INC., and 
design, for pistachio nuts. Use claimed 
since Oct. 2, 1931, by Amercan Pistacho. 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

FUDGICLE, frozen confections. Use 
claimed since Oct. 3, 1932, by The 
Popicle Corporation of The United States, 
New York, N. Y. 

KRINX, popcorn. Use claimed since 
Nov. 19, 1932, by A. A. Walter & Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y. 

JUNGLE GUM, chewing gum. Use 
claimed since Jan. 4, 1933, by The Goudey 
Gum Co., doing business as World Wide 
Gum Co., Boston, Mass. 

GREYSTONE, candy. Use claimed 
since Jan. 17, 1933, by Greystone Sweets, 
Inc., New York. 

SO-DA-ROL, ice cream, sherbets, ices 
and frozen confections. Use claimed 
since Jan. 25, 1933, by Southern Dairies, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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Some Headliners 


In Other Publications 


A Digest of Articles on Advertising, Distribution, Selling and 
Other Subjects of Interest to Confectionery Manufacturers. 


Strength of Advertising Is In 
Saying It Again and Again— 
and Again 

IT IS the fashion to blame overpro- 
duction for all our present business ills. 
Yet today we are producing just about 
the same quantities of many commodities 
that we did in 1912, when our population 
was 30,000,000 less than it is now. Some- 
how, we got off the economic track. 

The trouble, obviously, is not overpro- 
duction but misdirected production. We 
made more of certain things than we 
could use or pay for. 

We can return to where we started by 
shutting down factories. Demand can 
be stimulated by curtailing supply. So 
can we whet a man’s appetite by starving 
him. We can go backward if we choose, 
but why not get back on the track and 
go forward? 

The key to the situation is not to make 
less but to sell more. The trouble is that 
we have looked upon ADVERTISING 
too much as an accessory to business and 
not as an ESSENTIAL. It is, judicious- 
ly used, an economic stabilizer revealing 
the stresses on production as well as con- 
sumption. It discloses what can be sold 
and how it can be sold. 

No manufacturer can do without his 
public. He cannot long continue to make 
goods in the vague hope that they will 
be sold. He must know his public, edu- 
cate it to the use of his products, follow 
its changes of condition and viewpoint. 
Last year’s copy does not serve this year’s 
purpose, nor will this, year’s do for next 
year. The strength of advertising is in 
saying it again and again and again.— 
Harry C. Marschalk, President Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, Inc., in Nation's Busi- 
ness, March. 


On Stopping 
Advertising 

OVERHEARD at the club: 

“I notice you stopped your advertising 
sometime ago.” 

“Yes—quit it all!” 

“Did it make any difference?” 

“Not a bit.” 

Such smug conclusions suggest a few 
other interrogatories. Such as: 
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How do you know it didn’t make any 
difference ? 

Did you fire all your salesmen, too? 

Have you any competitors? What do 
you suppose they are saying to your deal- 
ers about your sudden inactivity? Would 
it be worth while finding out? 

Have you also stopped writing letters 
to customers? Would you save something 
in postage, stationery, stenographers’ and 
executives’ salaries by doing so? 

Do you believe in the future of the 
United States? If so, about when do 
you figure it will pay to resume doing 
business ? 

And, finally, when you issue an order 
to “cut out our advertising” do you ap- 
preciate that you are throwing out of 
employment (just as effectively as though 
you personally discharged them) men in 
the printing, paper, printing ink, advertis- 
ing and allied industries—thereby adding 
to the general depression and reacting 
eventually upon your own business ?— 
Printers’ Ink. 


How Much Do You Pay 
for a Salesman’s Call? 
SALESMEN’S calls are the raw 
material of which sales are made. The 
number of calls required to make a sale 
varies, however, both with the product 
and with the character of the work that 
needs to be done by the salesman. 
The man in the field who must make 
“cold turkey” 
must begin with educating the buyer to 


calls exclusively and who 


the need for his product, and then pro- 
ceed to the desirability of purchasing the 
particular make he represents, always 
makes more calls per sale than the man 
for whom much of the preliminary work 
is done through advertising. 

If prospective buyers have been kept 
informed not only regarding the house 
and its general services but also about the 
particular products it makes and the ad- 
vantages they possess for immediate use, 
the salesman walks into a situation in 
which he can work rapidly and can devote 
much of his time to the really profitable 
part of selling—closing the order. 

The manufacturer who is represented 
by salesmen who work on commission, in 
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whole or in part, is just as much inter- 


ested in reducing the number of calls per 
sale as the producer who pays his men a 
stated compensation. He has an invest- 
ment in these men. He has spent money 
to train them. He wants effective com- 
petition in order to get his share of the 
business which is being solicited by others 
as well. He can succeed only, if his sales- 
men make the most of their opportunities. 
And their opportunities are determined 
largely by how the house prepares thé 
field, through advertising, for their efforts. 

That is why the salesman who doesn't 
believe in advertising is the exception, 
The successful salesman knows that the 
more advertising his customers and pros- 
pects read about his line, the easier they 
will be to sell, the more orders he can 
extract from a given number of calls. 
Advertising is pre-selling—the most eco- 
nomical method of preparing the prospect 
to receive and give serious attention to 
what the salesman has to tell him.—Class 
& Industrial Marketing, March 


Roger Babson Says— 
We Need “Salesocracy” 

WHAT we need is more industry, in- 
telligence, and perseverance. The need of 
the hour is an intelligent plan for better 
distribution of goods and increased cir- 
culation of money. We haven't yet learned 
how to distribute what we make, and in 
this field the key to prosperity lies. 

Instead of “Technocracy,” we need 
“Salesocracy”—that is, the distribution of 
goods and the circulation of money. 

We must, of course, give more atten- 
tion to distribution, including selling and 
advertising. 

Probably one of the greatest causes of 
the business cycle is the disproportionate 
amount of energy, time and money ex- 
pended relatively on production and dis- 
tribution. A certain minimum number of 
people should always be employed in pro- 
duction and a certain minimum number 
of people should always be employed in 
selling and advertising; but in addition 
there should be a “flying squadron,” so 
to speak, who should be prepared to work 
either at production or distribution, ac- 
cording to general business conditions. 
When there is a shortage of goods or 
labor, this flying squadron should be put 
on preduction; but when there is a sur- 
plus of goods and labor, as at present, 
this flying squadron should be placed on 
distribution. 

The great difficulty today is that this 
flying squadron is idle, engaged neither 
in production nor in distribution. In fact, 
the situation is even worse, because in 
many lines a larger proportion of curtail- 
ment has taken place in advertising, sales- 
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men’s budgets and other selling expenses 
than in production. 

Let me repeat that the return of good 
business and employment is awaiting no 
quack cure-all or the adoption of some 
cconomic fad, but rather an expenditure 
on research, salesmanship and advertising 
to bring distribution in line with produc- 
tion. This is a feature of the situation 
which the Technocrats seem entirely to 
overlook. Let us call this new work 
Salesocracy and get behind it with every 
ounce of energy.—Roger HW’. Babson, in 


Collier's, March 4. 


Hotels Urge Convention 


Reservations Now 

Hotels in Chicago are advising 
confectioners intending to be pres- 
ent at the N. C. A. Convention June 
19 to 23 to make their reservations 
without further delay. It is ex- 
pected that by convention time all 
available rooms in the downtown 
hostelries will be taken by conven- 
tion attenders and visitors attending 
A Century of Progress—Chicago’s 
1933 World’s Fair. 


S. W. C. A. Convention Set 
for July 18-20 at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

THE 1933 Convention City of 
the Southern Wholesale Confection- 
ers’ Association will be in Birming- 
ham, Ala., as announced by Presi- 
dent: James J. Reiss, following re- 
cent communications with members 

of the Board of Directors. 

Several other cities requested the 
convention, but it is said the S. W. 
C. A. officers felt that the central 
location of this city in S. W. C. A. 
territory, augmented by Birming- 
ham’s enthusiasm for the meeting, 
made it unquestionably the first 
choice. 

Dates have been tentatively set 
for Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, July 18-19-20. Conven- 
tion headquarters will be at the 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 

Plans for the convention are al- 
ready being laid, according to Sec- 
retary C. M. McMillan. Further 
announcements will be made follow- 
ing a meeting to be held in Birming- 
ham in April, at which President 
Reiss and Secretary McMillan will 
confer with the Birmingham mem- 
bers. 





Technology of Chocolate 
(Continued from page 29) 
triumphed. (Renewed cheers and 
applause!) If ripe experience in 
every department of the chocolate 
industry from plantations to con- 
sumer in a dozen different parts of 
the world has anything to do with 
a man’s right to express himself 
and be listened to, I consider I have 
had that experience. (Razzberries. 
applesauce and other species of 
over-ripe fruit!) Nevertheless, be- 
cause I have striven to be unbiased 
and to give information which I my- 
self believed to be of value, with- 
out undue ballyhoo or commercial 
exaggeration, bouquets have been 
few and brick-bats a-plenty. (Gen- 
eral bombardment of cauliflowers, 
tomatoes, and tin cans.) For these 
reasons | feel I am entitled, with 
my growing years, to retire as a 
writer in trade journals with such 
grace as | can assume under these 
somewhat embarrassing circum- 
stances. (Voice—With a kick in 
the pants!’) while your tokens of 
esteem still ring in my ears and be- 
dew my face, to maintain a welcome 
silence and to watch others grow 
gray in service. Finally, in fare- 
well, I would remind you that ‘Hell 
is paved with good intentions’ (vol- 
ley of paving stones!), for, as sure 
as eggs are eggs (volley of eggs 
containing lecithin!) I shall meet a 
number of you there if you don’t 
start putting some of your good in- 
tentions into practice pretty soon.” 
(Ammunition having been usefully 
expended, R. W. is carried out on a 
stretcher, and buried and forgotten 

as quickly as possible. ) 

Epitaph. 

Though born in the land of an old 
Aristocracy, 

He fled Europe and Asia to shun 
their Autocracy, 

Ind Africa, too, to escape its The- 
ocracy. 

At last he arrived in the home of 
Democracy, 

Where, sick and depressed at that 
nation’s Hypocrisy, 

He finally died, from a stroke, 
Technocracy. 
—R. I. P. 
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D. & QO. PRICE LIST FOR 
APRIL-MAY—Dodge & Olcott Com- 
pany of New York are now sending 
out their catalogue and price list in 
regulation magazine size booklet meas- 
uring 84%xl1l. The present issue con- 
tains 21 pages, indexed for quick and 
easy reference. Copies may be had 
by writing the company at 180 Varick 
St.. New York City. 


New Patents 


1,863,207. Means for Cooling 
Products. Robert P. Rasmussen, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 11, 1930 
Serial No. 420,207. 6 Claims. 

1. In an apparatus of the kind 
described for cooling materials, an 
elongated closed conduit, a con- 
veyor spaced substantially midway 
between the top and bottom of the 
conduit and movable longitudinally 
through same, air inlet means at 
substantially the middle length of 
the conduit through which cooling 
air can be forced into the conduit 
below the conveyor to flow beneath 
same towards the ends of the con- 
duit by passes at the ends of the 
conduit for directing the air above 
the conveyor, an air exit adjacent 
to the inlet through which the air 
can escape, and means preventing 
the passage of air around the edges 
of the conveyor except through the 
by-passes. 


A. A. Lund eeatil On 


A ADAMS LUND OF A. A. 
e Lund & Associates, and 
former editor of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, is recuperating 
from an attack of appendicitis. Se- 
rious consequences were probably 
averted when he underwent an 
emergency operation at the New 
York Post Graduate Hospital on 
March 30th. 

His numerous friends in the in- 
dustry look forward to his speedy 
recovery. Excellent health and un- 
usual stamina are very much in his 
favor. 
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by the price per pound... . 


All Pectins DO NOT make the same amount of candy! 





This amount of 100 Grade Exchange Citrus Pectin 
for Confectioners makes as much candy as. . . 


Exchange Citrus Pectin for Confectioners 
ls Guaranteed 100 Grade and 
Gives Lowest Cost 


Standard 100 Grade Exchange Citrus Pectin 
for Confectioners makes 67°/, more candy than 
a 60 Grade Pectin, AND YOU CAN'T TELL THE 
DIFFERENCE BY LOOKING AT THEM. 


Exchange Citrus Pectin is guaranteed 100 
Grade. At present prices it positively gives you 
the lowest Pectin cost per POUND OF CANDY. 


Don't be fooled by the price per pound for 
which Pectin can be purchased. Before you buy, 
know how many pounds of candy of satisfactory 
firmness one pound of Pectin will make. 

Be sure that its jellifying ability has been ac- 
curately determined by the seller according to 
recognized methods of grading. The value to 
you and the utility of a Pectin can be measured 
only by its actual jellifying ability. 

EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN gives you more 


real Pectin per pound, makes more candy—one . 


—— wy 


. . « this amount of a 60 grade pectin. Compare 
the grade before you compare the price! 


pound guaranteed to contain 100 jelly units. 


Send in the coupon today for our instructive 
pamphlet about Exchange Citrus Pectin, how it is 
made, what it is, and how to buy Pectin intelli- 
gently. 





CITRUS PECTIN FOR CONFECTIONERS 
GUARANTEED 100 GRADE 


| Products Department, Sec. 204 


1 
| California Fruit Growers Exchange, | 
Ontario, California. E ; 


Send us immediately, without obligation, your instructive 
| amphlet about Exchange Citrus Pectin, how it is made, what |! 

t is, what it does for the confectioner, and how to buy | 
| Pectin intelligently, therefore at lowest cost. 


| 
Company 
! Street | 
I l 
| 
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You can't judge your pectin costs 
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Retailer Suggestions—a 
Service Department to 
Aid the Retail Confec- 
tioner in Improved Mer- 
chandising at a Profit. 


These discussions 
are selected from 
The CONFECTIONER 
Buyer, the Nationa! 
magazine of candy 
distribution and mer- 
chandising, which is 
also published by 
The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER Pub 
Co. 


MERCHANDISING 





Open Displays Pay 


More candy should be displayed 
in the open—out where it can be 
seen and handled. This capitalizes 
upon the customers’ sense of sight 
and touch. 

Appetizing candy displays, right 
before the customers, tempt them to 
buy. Yet many retail outlets still 
keep most of their candy under glass 
—where customers can’t help them- 
selves. 

Tests have frequently been made 
which have proven that open dis- 
plays will increase candy sales from 
50% to 125%. Let “impulse items” 
sell themselves. 

Open display saves on selling 
costs besides increasing your volume 
and profits. 

Use tables, counter tops, step-up 
stands, wire racks, fountain bars, 
open glass cases, etc. 

WHAT are you doing to raise 
the standards of taste of your cus- 
tomers ? 


Tell Your Customers What 
Is Inside 


Comparatively few retail sales- 
people really know their candies. 
But most customers want to know 
what is inside the bar, box, or bulk 
and penny candies. Sometimes they 
ask. But do not wait for customers 
to ask when they are meditating over 
a purchase. Tell them what is in- 
side the item in question. 

You should be familiar with the 
contents of all your packages on 
display. Most manufacturers list 
the contents somewhere on_ their 
packages. Show this to your cus- 
tomer without being asked. Talk 
about the pieces and their merits. 


With bars and other candies you 
should know whether their contents 
is cream, caramel, jelly, nougat, 
marshmallow, etc. If they contain 
nuts, or fruits, you should know the 
kind. Tell the customer the flavors 
of the pieces, and the kind of choc- 
olate used; such as, sweet, bitter- 
sweet, vanilla, milk chocolate. 

Use effective descriptive terms in 
describing your candy. but be ac- 
curate. “Fine.” “good,” and “de- 
licious” are too general and too 
common. Improve your sales talk 
with such descriptions as creamy, 
velvety, smooth, flowing, crunchy, 
chewy, rich, fruity, nut-filled, mel- 
low, crisp, refreshing, cooling, satis- 
fying, appetizing. Cultivate your 
candy sales vocabulary as an aid to 
your customers. 

NET Profits Depend on Busi- 
ness Methods More Than on Vol- 
ume of Business! 


Show Your Best Package 
First 

When the retailer is showing a 
customer package candy he should 
show his best package first. Many 
salespeople fail to do this. 

It is a compliment to the customer 
to show him your best box first. It 
impresses him with your estimate of 
his good taste. It sets a standard for 
him, whether or not he buys that 
particular package. The element of 
comparison is important and when 
he has seen the best he compares 
others to it. This makes it easier to 
sell him the next best, if he doesn’t 
take the highest priced item. 

But if you start at the bottom of 
the scale and try to work up to the 
better and higher priced packages it 
is uphill selling. 
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Push Salted Nut Sales 


Salted nuts are a natural com- 
panion to the candy department and 
many a retailer can boost his profits 
by giving more attention to this all- 
season item. 

Like other merchandise, the sale 
of nuts can be increased by the use 
of planned merchandising effort. lor 
instance, the demonstration method 
of displaying the roasting and but- 
tering equipment on counters in the 
store has been a boon to many a 
candy department. 

A common fault with the average 
retailer is that he permits the nuts 
to become stale before his complete 
stock is turned. Move them faster 
and keep a fresh supply in neat jars 
or cases well filled, prominently dis- 
played. 

While small bags should be filled 
and ready to sell, the wise retailer 
will push half-pound and pound 
sales by suggestion when serving 
candy customers. Suggest salted 
nuts to go with the candy assortment 
for the bridge party—and the ap- 
proaching St. Patrick’s Day. 


Try a “One Kind” Window 

Special window displays concen- 
trating on one kind of candies. in 
the different varieties available, 
make effective specials. 

We observed a_ display with 
plenty of sales punch which special- 
ized on licorice candies. Among the 
colorful items shown were: Licorice 
sticks, licorice pellets, jellies, jelly 
beans, striped hard candies, wrapped 
caramels, licorice chews and others 
in bulk. 

Attractive package combinations 
were also well presented. 

Why not try a “one kind” win- 
dow ? ; 
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Give Him | 
SALES BACKING 











66 

A good salesman these days of 
bare-handed selling is entitled to 
advertising help. He deserves and 
well rates the assistance of advertis- 
ing copy backing up his sales pre- 
sentation in the pages of publications 
read by his prospects.” 


Give him this backing by a repeated 
sales message in the only publication 
exclusively concentrating on Whole- 
sale, Chain Store and Large Retail 
Candy Buyers! 8,000 every month! | 
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| It Fits the Pocket 
And the Field of Candy Distribution 


The | 
CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., | 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
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There will be plenty 
of GOOD CANDY 
eaten in 1933 


Manufacturers of quality products have 
weathered the storm and held their cus- 
tomers. It’s the same with candy. The pub- 
lic still wants a quality piece and is willing 
to pay a fair price for it. Good candy is 
candy flavored right, and for years manu- 
facturers have used the Burnett Vanillas 


to insure that delicious quality flavor. 


Step up your sales in 1933 
by flavoring with one of the 


BURNETT VANILLAS 


In three blends: Fort, Monogram, Dreadnaught. 


Write today for full particulars and prices. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street Boston, Mass. 











When writing our advertisers please mention 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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Association of Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers 


Elects New Officers 


THE annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers of the United States 
was held in New York City on 
Tuesday, March 21st. 

After the conclusion of routine 
business the following officers were 
elected to serve during the ensuing 
year: 

Officers: President—Wm. F. R. 
Murrie, president Hershey Choco- 
late Company; vice-president, 
Stephen P. Goble, vice-president 
Rockwood & Company; treasurer. 
Marvin J]. Dodd, secretary Hooton 
Cocoa Company: secretary, Clive 
C. Day, vice-president Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. 

Executive Committee: Wm. K. 
Wallbridge, president Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. : 
Ernest D. Fieux, president Runkel 
Bros., Inc.; John A. Bachman, pres- 
ident Bachman Chocolate Mig. 
Company ; A. H. W. dePerrot, pres- 
ident Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 


Co., Inc.; Dr. Henry L. Borg, dir. 
of research Walter Baker & Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Educational Department of 
N.C. A. Plans New Service 


On the theory that the home 
presents the most logical field for 
increased candy consumption, the 
Educational Department of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association is 
inaugurating a new service for 
women’s page editors, writers and 
teachers of home economics, radio 
speakers who conduct home-making 
programs and others who guide 
public thinking on the subjects of 
food, entertaining and housekeep- 
ing. 

“Candygraphs” is the title of the 
new  mimeographed _ publication 
which will be released within the 
next week. It will contain original 
suggestions for the use of candy in 
table decoration, in planning parties 
and as an accompaniment to meals. 
The nutritive value and wholesome- 
ness of candy for children and 
adults will also be emphasized. Al- 


The Manufacturing Confectione 


though inexpensive, the publication 
will be attractive, with colored pa- 
per and a specifically designed and 
printed cover page. 


Rulings of Internal Revenue 
Bureau 


Taxability of Stuffed 
Fruits as Candy 

Advice is requested whether 
stuffed fruits are subject to the tax 
on candy imposed by section 613 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

It is held that a fig, date, or other 
fruit prepared for market by re- 
moving the seed and inserting in 
place thereof a nut, after which the 
fig, date, or other fruit is sprinkled 
with sugar to prevent adhering 
sticking together when packed, is 
not candy within the meaning of 
section 613 of the Revenue Act of 
1932, and is not, therefore, subject 
te the tax. However, if the fig, date, 
or other fruit is glazed, candied, or 
crystallized, and sold for use as 
candy, it is deemed to be subject to 
the tax imposed by law.—\. C. 


A. Bulletin. 
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duces the cost! 


ciency never before possible. 


Nothing to get out of order. 


no tube scraping. 


So. Boston, Mass. 





STARC 


Out with half those starch boards—out 
with the entire starch-drying room! Out 
with the old production methods which 
make the overhead top-heavy. The Hersey 
Starch Conditioner with patented Lag 
Control doubles your production—and re- 


Here, in one synchronized process, take 
place the cleaning, drying and cooling of 
starch. Here is a single operation con- 
trolled automatically from the clutch bar 
on the Mogul. Here is starchroom effi- 


Automatic 
temperature control. No dust problem— 


Hersey Manufacturing Company 


Any large-scale manufacturer of marsh- 
mallows, pastels and cream centers can 
afford to install the Hersey Starch Con- 
ditioner. Reduced overhead pays the bill. 
We invite you to write for further details. 


white as the day you stocked it. 


and sealed practically airtight. 


Cleaned—dried— and cooled 
in ONE automatic operation! 





Left—Starch dried in the Hersey Starch Conditioner is lighter and fluffer and as 
Note the blizzard of starch stirred up in the 
air column by scientifically arranged distributing buckets. 


Right—In the Hersey Cooler the tubes turn and the outer shield is stationary 
This prevents condensation; eliminates tube 


scraping. Starch may be cooled to about 10° of the city water in the tubes. 


HERSEY 


STARCH CONDITIONER 
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Pack-Adages 
(Continued from page 25) 
grine A powder in a Purvarize condishion as 
flour ar duss so [ am looking fur one, can you 
Acomadate me That murch and tell me what is 
the caust of One. Hoping to here from you 
Soon your furturnity, 
Sed. J. D. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
P.S. The mill was supplied.) 


Glass Candy Jars Possess 
Many Advantages 


A new and interesting candy jar designed by 
Edwin Fuerst of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany has just been put out by the Morey Mer- 
cantile Company of Denver, Colorado. This 
particular container illustrates the many ad- 
vantages of this type of jar. 

The jar can be stood in a normal position or 
on either of its side facets. Displayed in the 
latter position on either store counter or shelf, 
it affords exceptional attention-getting value. 
The clear and ample display of contents is espe- 
cially effective for products such as bright col- 
ored candies. The jar gives an impression of 
generous quantity of contents while its wide 
mouth suggests easy access to the product con- 
tained therein. 

The hard candy put up in the Tip-Top jar 
by the Morey Company is of the type most fre- 
quently purchased for children and the tight 
screw-cap suggests to parents not only good 
protection of contents against air and dampness 
but also against invasion of small fingers at 
forbidden hours. 

The Morey Company merchandises a total 
of sixteen different products in this same jar. 
Women buyers are quick to see many possibil- 
ities for the re-use of this type container. 





Quality at Better Price 
(Continued from page 17) 

Short-profit items and too-much-to-the- 
consumer value in bulk and bar goods have 
not the popularity with the consumers or 
retailers once expected of them. 

The reaction of the above-mentioned 
buyer is typical of an opinion which is 
widespread and growing throughout indus- 
try . Manufacturers’ salesmen, jobbers, and 
retail buyers are very much of a common 
mind in their conviction that a back-to-nor- 
mal movement in size, price range, and 
quality should be initiated by the progres- 
sive minded manufacturers without further 
delay. They sense the public demand for 
it, besides the dictates of common sense in 
profitable business. 











ACME Stationary 
Fire Mixer 





Simple in Construction, Strong, 
and Efficient, it Assures Low Initial 
Cost, Durability, and Economical 
Operation. 


Individual motor drive or pulleys, 
for single or battery operation, can 
be furnished. 


Descriptive circular and prices 
on request 


Acme Coppersmithing Co. 


2535 Maypole Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Time Witt TELL 


Whether or not your 
creams are just right 


But then it may be too late 


KNOW / 
USE e 
CONVERTIT 


Our Service Department 
will be glad to tell you how 
to foresee what time will 
tell in your creams. Write for 


practical helps and formulas. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


You can not afford to take chances on how your creams are going 


to turn out. You must be sure — and you will be if you use 


CONVERTIT, 





iT Purified invertase of standardized activity ff 





Vv 


CONVERTIT “softens” creams, after they are coated, to just the 


smoothness and consistency that makes them most desirable — 


and it is unvarying in its activity and dependability. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive distributors of CONVERTIT 


109-111 Wall Street 


New York 


Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Pittsburgh Candy Club Jubi- 


lee Dinner a Big Success 


By GeorceE J. HEISER 
President, Western Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Association 

A COMPLETE - success — the 
Second Annual Jubilee Dinner 
given by the Pittsburgh Candy Club 
March 25th on the Roof Garden of 
the Mayfair Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with the retiring President E. A. 
Fleming in the chair. Everything 
went off lickety split. With the 
help of the secretary, Mr. Earl Mc- 
Knight, who is always on the job, 
he saw that everyone was well taken 
care of in his Hi-minded way. 

Two hundred and ninety-six job- 
bers, their salesmen, and manufac- 
turer’s salesmen sat down to the 
dinner. After the invocation, so 
masterfully delivered by the secre- 
tary, although the crowd was twice 
the size expected, everybody got 
plenty to eat. 

The Pittsburgh Candy Club can 
well feel proud of the jobbers in 
the Pittsburgh district. Several of 
the big jobbing houses were there 
100 per cent, with their salesmen as 
their guests, and the fine feeling 


among the different jobbers was a 
treat. 

Mr. Alex McDowell acted as 
toastmaster, and no living soul 
could have filled the bill as Alex 
did. His introduction of Arno San- 
der as guest speaker was a marvel. 
While Mr. Sander has become a 
manufacturer, Toastmaster Mce- 
Dowell spoke only of the good old 
(lays when he was one of us, a sales- 
man. 

Mr. Sander opened his address 
with a few catchy stories, then got 
down to hard tack, and with some 
surprising figures made several of 
the big jobbers gasp. He _ stated 
that every candy jobber who was 
buying a box of candy for 60¢ and 
selling it for 70c was losing money, 
that statistics have proven that to- 
day the overhead of the candy job- 
ber is 19 per cent or more, and to 
figure for a 20 per cent profit today 
the candy jobber can not stay in 
business. 

The next speaker introduced by 
the toastmaster was “Ivan Karloff 
Leotrosky, Director General, Candy 
Industry of Soviet Russia.” After 
several minutes of speaking in 
broken English, Mr. ‘Leotrosky 


started in to condemn the jobber 
and the wagon man and everyone 
in America, but it wound up as a 
burlesque. Mr. Leotrosky was none 
other than the celebrated comedian, 
Luke Barnett. Believe me, it was 
once that Mr. Jobber was up in the 
air. 

The toastmaster then turned the 
mob over to the master of ceremo- 
nies, Tommy Nolan, who put on, 
with the he'p of a rev! jazz ‘and 
twenty-four acts that were never 
equaled at any affair anywhere at 
any time. In fact, if I had paid 
$10.00 instead of a measly $1.50, 
which included all the Wurtzberger 
I could drink, and on_ the side, 
plenty of Giggle Water, I would 
have felt I was stealing something. 

The following are the names of 
the new officers who will pilot the 
affairs of the Pittsburgh Candy 
Club the coming year: 

Mr. Edward W. Thoma, pres:- 
dent; Mr. C. C. Larson, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Earl McKnight, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Messrs. E. A. Fleming, Earl Lane, 
E. Hasselman, Jr., L. P. Greene, W. 
C. Norton and J. H. Messner, 
Board of Directors. 
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Tax Collected on Candy by 
Internal Revenue Bureau 
The total collections by the Fed- 

eral Government as the result of 

the 2 per cent excise tax on candy, 
under the Revenue Act of 1932, is 
listed by months as follows: 


Faby ous svecnceeeesa $ 46,882.47 


153,700.74 
256,637.07 
364,961.78 
437 668.14 


ee Peres 

September .......... 
CE occa csliene es 
November .......... 


December ........... 419,140.62 
es See ee eee 418,488.84 
POEY sases cases 289,325.53 


. $2,386,805.19 


Candy Manufacturers Increase 
Sales Concentration Within 
Own States 


A TENDENCY on the part of candy 

manufacturers of the country to 
concentrate their sales efforts upon the 
market opportunities offered by the‘r 
own States is indicated by the results 
of a survey “Confectionery Distribu- 
tion in the United States, 1929-30,” just 
made public by the United States 
Commerce Department. 

Thirty-three per cent of the 1,335,- 
600,000 pounds of candy shown as mar- 
keted in the 48 States during 1930 was 
supplied by manufacturers located 


Total collections. . 






within the States where the candy was 
consumed, the report points out. This 
compares with the preceding year’s 
record of 30 per cent of the total sup- 
plied by local sources. 

The increase, while amounting to 
only 3 per cent of the Nation's total 
confectionery consumption, represents 
a 10 per cent gain in the quantity lo- 
cally produced and consumed. It fur- 
thermore reverses a movement in the 
opposite direction which has been 
noted in recent years. Previous sur- 
veys of candy distribution made by the 
Commerce Department have shown an 
increasing share of the State markets 
for candy as supplied by manufacturers 
beyond State borders. 

The trend toward larger !ocal sales 
is seen as a marked example of the 
application of results of Nation-wide 
market and cost research to the prob- 
lems of more efficient marketing ana 
elimination of distribution waste. 


Serious Overlapping of Sales Effort 
Found 

Serious overlapping of sales effort in 
the candy industry was clearly shown 
in the first candy distribution report 
made in 1926. In all but six States. 
manufacturers were found to be selling 
less candy in their own States than 
were manufacturers located outside the 
State boundaries. 

A recent cost study of the industry 
made by the Commerce Department— 
“Distribution Costs of Manufacturing 
Confectioners” further emphasized 
the possibilities of waste in overex- 
tended selling. Firms exploiting ter- 
of manufacture were generally found 
ritory at long distances from the point 
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to be realizing unsatisfactory profits, 
while in numerous instances losses 
were being incurred. 

Many items, it was pointed out, ow- 
ing to the nature of pack and the size 
of order, showed losses in distant ter- 
ritories, whereas the same item simi- 
larly packed would show profit in 
nearby territory. Freight and express 
charges of the candy manufacturers 
studied had an average range of 1.3 
per cent to 4.1 per cent of gross sales, 
whereas in some _ territories such 
charges were found to run as high as 
18 per cent of sales. 

Increasing recognition by the indus- 
try as a whole of the facts brought 
out by these surveys is viewed as an 
important cause of the movement to- 
ward more intensive cultivation of 
near-at-hand markets and curtailment 
of unprofitable overextension of trade 
territories indicated by the present 
report. 

“Confectionery Distribution in the 
United States, 1929-1930," may be ob- 
tained at 10 cents a copy. 

Dept. of Commerce Report 


A CHAIN STORE candy buyer re- 
cently said, “We buy the best quality at 
the lowest price that will make the most 
profit.” Note that he did not stress price 
alone. He KNOWS what makes 
PROFIT! 

Do YOUR salesmen KNOW the goods 
they sell? 

EARN the preference of regular cus- 


fomers! 








As the Anheuser-Busch 
plants have swung into 
action to meet public de- 
mand for famous old-time 
Budweiser Beer, we want 
our many friends every- 
where to know that produc- 





(rec. U. S. PAT. OFF,—-TRADE marx) 





ST. LOUIS - U.S.A. 


tion of Anheuser-Busch 
Corn Syrup will continue in 
full blast without inter- 
ruption. The Corn Prod- 
ucts division is a permanent 
institution of the Anheuser- 
Busch organization. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ¢ INC. 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


A DOZEN 
SALES JOBS 


The CONFECTIONERY BUYER WILL DO ' 


a ae 


cg 


for the ADVERTISING MANUFACTURER 


OAS SI 


OU are eager to build your sales profitably. You can do it by a 

‘ consistent advertising program in The CONFECTIONERY 
BUYER. It will make sales possible at a lower cost than can be 
done without it. You can tell your story to 8,000 wholesale and large 


retail buyers in their only specialized publication at a page rate of less ' 
than le per buyer—unequalled in low cost by any other medium, direct 
mail or trade papers. And “The BUYER” completely covers the trade! 


Here are the definite sales jobs The CONFECTIONERY BUYER 
will do for you: 


~ 


1. Make sales—i. e., do a mail-order . Sell buyers on buying on basis of 
business on specific items. Quality, Turnover, Repeat Business 


d Profits. 
2. Obtain inquiries. ™ eau 


8. Build a preference for your line 
through consistent cultivation of the 
buyers and repeated sales impres- 


3. Sell prospects at times they are in 
the market to buy. Orders are less 
frequent today and smaller. Sales ie 

costs, therefore, must be less. 

9. Get preference at a price reason- 
ably satisfactory to you—by emphasis 
upon values in your merchandise. 


4. Introduce new items quickly and 
economically. 


5. Prepare the way for your salesmen 


and back up their sales presentation. 10. Increase your good-will and estab- 


lish greater prestige in your line. 

6. Present your sales message com- ll 
pletely and effectively. The CON- 
FECTIONERY BUYER is given 


- Keep present customers sold on 
standing and reliability of your house 


. : and line. 
more reading time by candy buyers 
than they permit salesmen fully to 12. Attract new, desirable distributors 
present their line. and large retail buyers. 


Let us work out an economical program with you now! It will pay! 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 


1140 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
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“The Candy Kettle" 


EVERY MONTH 


to executives, technical workers and practical 
men in the confectionery industry... 


this breezy 4- page newspaper-in-miniature, 
cram-full of interesting and useful informa- 
tion. The name of this little publication of 
ours is The Candy Kettle. Here is what a 
typical issue of The Candy Kettle contains: 


1. Seasonal sales opportunities for candies; 


2. Articles on the practical application of starches, 
syrups and sugars to better and more econom- 
ical candy-making; 


3. Monthly new formula suggestions; 
4. Editorial and news items; 


5. Reviews in brief of current technical develop- 
ments; 


6. Monthly puzzle-twister; 


7. Humorous side-lights of the candy and corn 
products’ industries; 


and numerous other features of direct interest to 
everybody in the candy industry. 


Believe it or not, but The Candy Kettle contains 
as much information as a dozen or more 
full-length articles boiled down to the word 
length of one. You can put it in your pocket, 
read up on all the latest developments 
while waiting for the barber to cut your 
hair, and have time left over for the cross- 
word if you feel inclined. 


If you have not yet received your copy, 
WRITE FOR IT NOW! 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Makers of 


CERELOSE 


THE PURE WHITE SUGAR FROM CORN 




















M-. Chocolate Buyer says: 


“I challenge you to find 
the equal of these new 
Milk Chocolate Coatings” 


More and more confectioners are 
discovering the many advantages 
of using Hooton’s Creamy Milk 
Chocolate Coatings. These coat- 
ings are truly outstanding. They 
have a distinctive, ful] milk flavor. 
Yet they do not have the sharp 
aftertaste common to so many 
milk coatings. And, even more 
important, they “click” with the 
consuming public. 


If you would like working samples, 
our address is below. 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


525 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO 
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Schrafft’s Decision on Quality-= 


“It Is Better to Mark Time at the Top of the Ladder Than 
to Come Down in Quality and Try to Climp Up 
Again When Times Are Brighter” 


N the fourth Wednesday 

in March, such of the 7,- 

000 stockholders of the 
F. G. Shattuck Company as jour 
neved to the annual meeting heard 
renewed the belief of their officers 
that it was better to mark time at 
the top of the ladder, than to come 
down in quality and try to climb up 
again when times are brighter, says 
The Business Week, in its April 5 
issue. 

These have been hard days for 
‘quality goods.” Many good names 
have been sold down the Avenue: 
much good will has been cashed in: 
many good companies have chosen 
the easiest way and reduced quality 
with prices to hold up falling vol- 
ume and profits. 

It was not easy to maintain the 
old standards; earnings last year 
were 55c a share, compared with 
$1.34 in 1931; volume had fallen off 
as flattened pocketbooks sought low- 
er priced goods, competition from 
below had increased. But the Shat- 
tuck Company, as operator of the 
Schrafft stores, would make no com- 
promise with quality. For Schrafft’s 
was founded on quality, and pros- 
pered by catering to the upper 
brackets. It owes all its growth 
and a good bit of its beginning to 
the appreciation of a certain young 
man for quality. 

Enter Mr. Shattuck 

That young man was F. G. Shat- 
tuck, now chairman of the board, 
and still a stickler for quality in all 
things. He was a_ salesman for 
Greenberg, a New York bar goods 
and penny candy house, when he 
first tasted the quality candies of a 
Boston confectioner named Schrafft. 

Much impressed, he went to work 
for that gentleman on commission. 
His territory ran from New York 
to the Rio Grande. This was in the 


early nineties ; 6 years later, in 1898, 
he became sales manager at the then 
stupendous salary of $20,000 a year 
—and bonus. 





Although over 48 vears old, he 
was just beginning. On the site 
of Macy’s present store, he started 
a small candy shop-—and lost 
money. Then his sister came to 
town, managed the store while he 
went on the road, and showed a 
profit. 

In 1908 they moved to 23rd St., 
then the shopping center of New 
York. Here, sandwiches and_ hot 
coffee and chocolate were added, 
and the Schrafft stores really began. 
The following summer, home-made 
ice cream was served, and another 
important branch of the present 
business was started. 

The Shattuck formula, thus be- 
gun, kept going; other stores were 
added, following the quality shop- 
ping district in its movement north- 
ward. When the Shattuck Com- 
pany bought out the Schrafft inter- 
ests, the yearly gross had _ been 
raised from $75,000 to $3,500,000. 


Instinct for Quality 


Although the Schrafft name had 
been kept, the Shattuck influence 
has been predominant in the growth 
of the company. Born on an up- 
state New York farm, Frank G. 
Shattuck showed a _ cosmopolitan 
taste for good food, an instinct for 
its proper background. He had his 
own ideas on kitchen layout and 
dining-room decoration. Schrafft 
kitchens were original in design, are 
still models. Schrafft dining-rooms 
are a school of decoration in them- 
selves. Shattuck personally likes 
fine wood panelling, soft colors, 
neat, bright fixtures. Finest of 
Schrafft settings, the Alexandria 
Room in the 556 Fifth Avenue 
building, reproduces (as does the 
Metropolitan Museum) a famous 
background of Colonial America. 
This building cost a million and a 
quarter to build and equip. 

Shattuck, at 80, is still active in 
the business. Tall, white-mous- 
tached, he looks like a banker. He 
still enjoys good food, likes to eat 
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in his own restaurants, knows ex- 
actly how a given dish should look 
and taste and raises hell when it 
doesn’t come up to specifications. 
He works 50 weeks out of the year, 
Florida for two weeks 
every winter, but calls up the office 
every day. He is _ old-fashioned 
enough to resent publicity. 


goes to 


Schrafft’s, today has 41 stores, 33 
in New York and suburbs, 5 in Bos- 
ton, 2 in Syracuse (Shattuck’s home 
town), 1 in Philadelphia. The site 
for another in Newark has been 
chosen and it is under way. 
tions are carefully selected, must be 
able to carry the proper volume, 
lend themselves to the close control 
which is an important part of the 
Schrafft plan. 


Loca- 


About 30 per cent (it used to be 
40 per cent) of Schrafft’s business 
is candy; the balance is 
served over the counter, at the ta- 
bles, or sold at the hake goods coun- 
ter. There is also a catering serv- 
ice which will bridge 
luncheon for four, or dish up a 
buffet supper at the Engineers’ Club 
for 700. 

The Schrafft formula is simple: 
high quality, rigidly controlled. It 
begins in the markets: before dawn, 
when the produce merchants spread 
their wares for the buyers, the best 
of the vegetables and fruits have 
been set aside, neatly ticketed, “Re- 
served for Schrafft’s.” A stand- 
ard premium is paid for this extra 
quality. 


food 


deliver a 


Importance of the Ladies 


Women are still the more impor- 
tant sex as customers, too, although 
Schrafft’s has realized the greater 
capacity of the male, installed men’s 
grills in many stores. The coming 
of the masculine appetite has broad- 
ened the menu, there are meats and 
more hot entrees as well as salads 
and creamed chicken. Desserts still 
occupy their prominent place, how- 
ever. 

The Shattuck Company is one of 
the largest buyers of nuts, cacao, 
sugar, coffee, and other food sta- 
ples. It plans to contract for some 
of its future requirements in the 
present market. At the same time, 
it is materially increasing its adver- 
tis.ng program. 
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From Feed Table Also 
to Bottomer Batch Roller Belts 
Beem Bareher te Caramel Cutter Belts 


lates A Ride On ABURMAK Belt 


Packing Table Caramel Cutter Boards 


Cocoa Press Pads 


From Shipping Room 
<_ 


to Truck BU F 
RRELL BELTING CO. 
All on BURMAK 401 S. Hermirace Ave. 


CHICAGO 















































ga) ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 
SEMI-PASTE FORM 











A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 
: . 
<A. ESTABLISHED 

1851 


An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


——$—$<——__—_ 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 











GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 
55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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DRETHS 












Form 3-StyleD 
Medium Fac- 
tory Size 
Capacity 50 to 100 
Ibs. May be leased 











or purchased 






HILDRETH'S 
ORIGINAL 
UNIFORM BATCHES CANDY PULLER 
That's one reason for the popularity o ildre 
Senae Pullers—a bondi A fe ma cease re 
by all leading manufacturers. We make these Experience 


machines in several sizes—adapted to different 


circular giving full description of each model. 


H. L. HILDRETH CO. 549-559 Albany St. 


CHANGEABLE 


needs—capacities 5 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. Send for be ea A —— 


Boston, Mass. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 





INCREASE 
R 












Educational . . . popular . . . inexpensive . . . foreign stamps 
offer rare possibilities for the candy manufacturer who wishes 
to offer a unique premium with his merchandise. Write us 
for ideas. 


GROSSMAN STAMP CO., INC. 
102 West 42nd St. New York City 














SHELLED 
PECANS 


FINEST QUALITY -SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE - ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


HOFMANN 


BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1860 ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















4DEAz 


WRAPPING 
MACHINES 





Those candy manufacturers 
who have added IDEAL Wrap- 
ping Machines to their plant’s 
equipment know what it really 
means to enjoy the efficiency 


and economy of operation of 
smoothly running, faultless 
machines. 


IDEALS come in two models 
the Senior Model, which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute, 
and the Special Model han- 


dling 240 pieces per minute. 
These machines will take care 
of all ordinary and some ex- 
traordinary requirements. They 


are suitable for either the 
large or the small manufac- 
turer. 

Every IDEAL Machine carries 
the unqualified guarantee that 
it is mechanically perfect. 








* 
A request for further details will obligate you in no way. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


Established 1906 
Middletown, N. Y., U. S. A. 











SEAL CARDS 


More color and more Flash 


A Brand New Line 
Send for Circular 
CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 


The Largest Board and Card House in the World 


6320-32 Harvard Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 











“Acme Starch Trays 





When ready for more Starch Trays, call or write 
us for prices. 

All trays made from kiln dried basswood and 
surfaced to a smooth finish. 


Quality and service at minimum price 


Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co. 


2138 South Loomis St. Chicago, Ill, 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 
—— CLEARING HOUSE — } 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





PLASTIC CHAINS FOR SAEBEL 
machine used about six months, 
in first class condition, cheap. Ad- 
dress D-4+443, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Mer- 
candise Mart, Chicago, III. 
FOR. S AL E—12-INCH UNIVE R- 
sal Coater, Bottomer, 35-ft. Cool- 
ing Tunnel. All electric, like new, 
excellent work. One 200-lb. Racine 
Chocolate Melter with motor. Used 
few times. Barbara Fritchie Choco- 
late Shoppe, Frederick, Md. 











FOR SALE—COM PLETE OUTFIT 

of peanut butter and wet mustard 
machinery. One 16-in. Springfield 
Enrober, 1 Racine Depositor. Ap- 
ply Wm. McMurray & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 








FRIEND DREADNAUGHT HAND- 
roll machine, special motor drive, in con- 
dition like new. Also one Cutrol machine, 
very low price. Address: C-3334, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. - 





FOR SALE—PIECE MEAL—AT SUR- 

prisingly low prices and with liberal pay- 
ment terms, in keeping with present condi- 
tions—all machinery and equipment former- 
ly operated by E. Greenfield’s Sons and 
Repetti’s, former divisions of Candy 
Brands, Inc., at 95-107 Lorimer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We are quoting special low prices for 
immediate sales, directly from the floors of 
the above plant, since the machinery must 
be immediately removed. 

You can arrange to inspect this equipment 
since our representative is always on the 
premises. 

This is the chance of a lifetime to secure 
excellent equipment at very cheap prices. 

See pages 10 and 11 for partial list of 
equipment at this plant. 

Write or wire collect for 
details to Union Confectionery 
Co., Inc., 318 Lafayette St., 
Cable address “ 


prices and 
Machinery 
New York City. 
Confecmach.” 





FOR SALE—ENROBER, CHOCOLATE 

melting kettles, Racine depositors, Savage 
M. M. beater, Werner crystal cooked, Mills 
reversible caramel sizer, Smith scales, 
Nevin 
Box 5126 Terminal Station, 


Starch boards and other equipment. 
Candy Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIP- 

ment—Batch Roller, 7’ York, for gas; 
Chocolate Melters, 600 Ib. Racine; 300 Ib. 
National ; 200 Ib. Racine; Cream Beaters, Ra- 
cine Snow Plow, 4, 5 and 7’ Ball, 5’ Day- 
ton; Cream Breaker and Remelter, 35 gal. 
Werner ; Cutters, Caramel and Nougat, Mills 
and Savage; Crystal Cooker and Cooler, 3 
bbl. Werner ; Depositors, Racine and Spring- 
field; Enrobers, 16” Standard, belt and mo- 
tor drive; Furnaces for atmospheric and 
forced draft gas; Furnaces, No. 6 Mills for 
coal or coke; Marshmallow Beaters, Spring- 
field and Savage; Mixers, 35 gal. double 
action Savage Tilting; Peanut Fryers, 300 
Ib. Savage; Peanut Roasters, 1, 2 and 5 bag 
capacity; Revolving Pans, 38” copper, belt 
drive; Starch Bucks, National wood and 
steel; Steel Mogul complete; Sucker Ma- 
chine, Racine Automatic late clutch type; 
Sugar Pulverizers, No. 0, 1 and 2 Schutz- 
O'Neil; Vacuum Cookers, Simplex gas and 
steam; Wrapping Machines, Ideal Caramel 
1” and %”. Available for immediate ship- 
ment. Also many other machines. Write 
or wire for lowest prices. SAVAGE BROS. 
CO., 2636 Gladys Ave., Chicago, II. 





FOR SALE — ONE-THIRD THE 

price of new; Model K kiss ma- 
chine, Brach hard candy machine, 
Racine Sucker, steel cooling tables, 
Hildreth pulling machine, gas fur- 


naces and copper kettles. The Cor- 
nelius Supply Company, Newport 


News, Va. 





FOR SALE CHEAP IN SMALL QUAN- 

tities or carload lot 10,000 good used 
starch trays formerly used at the Greenfield’s 
plant, also pan boards and carrying trays. 
Union Confectionery Machinery Company. 
318 Lafayette street, New York City, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—COPPER STEAM JACKET 

kettles: 1 50-gal., 1 300-gal., 4 40-gal. tilt- 
ing, 1 No. 2 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump, 
1 1” Centrifugal Pump, 1 large copper 
tubular water jacket cooler or condenser for 
syrup or other liquids; 1 World and 1 Er- 
mold labeling machine. Will sell cheap 
for cash. For details write C. E. Kafka, 
National Tea Co., 1000 Crosby St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—BOILER, 1 
h.p. Bartlett & Haywood, gas fired, 100 
Ibs. pressure. Address: T-6564, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SURPLUS EQ'UIPMEN T—1,000 
Starch trays, 161%4”x30%"x214”. 
1 Snyder Hand Roll Machine with 100 
trays. 
1 Fondant Mixing Kettle, Belt Driven. 
1 Power Driven Starch Buck. 
All in excellent condition. Address, The 
Wm. C. Johnson Candy Company, South 
Street at State Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—TWO 24” ENROBERS 

with bottomer and cooler and packers. 
Low price to move quickly. Address: T- 
6570, % The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 





FOR SALE—CHEAP—TWO 16-IN. EN- 

robers with automatic feeders, bottomers 
and strokers. Will sell with or without at- 
tachments. Address C-3308, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart. Chicago III. 





FOR SALE—IN FIRST CLASS ME- 

chanical condition: 1 large sized Starch 
Cleaner, riddle type; 1 Thomas Mills Shear 
Caramel Cutter, hand power ; 6 sets of large 
brass drop frame hard candy molds; 1 20- 
h.p. Motor, 1700 a.c. current; 2 Steam Ket- 
tles, medium size; 1 100-lb. capacity Savage 
Marshmallow Beater. Barager-Webster Co., 
810 First Ave., Eau Claire, Wis. 





FOR SALE—RACINE IMPROVED AU- 

tomatic sucker machine, latest type, dumb- 
bell, and two for five cent and one cent round 
rollers. Address D-4320, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchan- 


dice Mart. Chicaan Til 








MACHINERY WANTED 





MACHINERY WANTED — RACINE 
caramel cutter. Must be good condition 

and a bargain, describe fully. Wood's Prod- 

ucts Co., P. O. Box 4206, Dallas, Texas. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED — MACHINE 


lozenges. 


TO MAKE 
Send details and price to B- 
2331, Y The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill. 





MACHINERY WAN TED—YORK 

batch roller, 6-ft. length preferred. Ad- 
dress E. A. Borg, 631 North Main St. 
Pueblo, Colo. 





ONE TWO BAG PEANUT ROASTER, 
Burns or Lambert together with a cool- 
er. One peanut blancher and one cleaning 
belt. Address A-1332, % The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner Publishing Company, 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





WANTED TO BUY—3 SPEED READ 
beater. Will pay cash. Armstrong 
Candy Mfg. Co., Martel, Tenn. 





WANTED TWO BRIGHTWOOD MaA- 

chines. Address A-1335, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing Com- 
pany, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III 





WANTED—A USED KISS MACHINE 

(hand power) for experimental purposes. 
Wanted a_ used Cut Rock Machine 
(hand power or motor driven). Address: 
Green’s Candy Shop, 705 Hannibal street. 
Fulton, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





1 AM LOOKING FOR WORK MANU- 

facturing candy or operating enrobers; 
20 years’ experience making a general line 
of candy. Capable of taking charge of a 
department or small factory. An American 
and married. Address C3338, Y% The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 





POSITION WANTED IN MIDDLE 

West by thoroughly experienced 
candy maker with 33 vears of prac- 
tical experience, making all kinds of 
chocolate centers, marshmallows, 
gum work, nougat, fudge, jellies, 
taffy, etc. I am the originator of 
many items now on the market. 
Also having had charge of the above 
departments in some of the largest 
factories in New York and Middle 
West. I am thoroughly acquainted 
with machinery and handling of help 
and can in¢rease production in any 
department. Will furnish 20 years 
of references as to ability and habits, 
etc. Address D-4446, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II]. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED CAN- 


dy maker and foreman, 17 years’ experi- 





ence making general line of creams, nougats, 
caramels, fudge, marshmallows, hard can- 
dies, bar goods, etc. Familiar with latest 
methods and machinery. Good originator 
and producer. A-1 references. Good any- 
where. Address: C-3335, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 Merchan- 


dise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SITUATION WANTED PRACTI- 

cal candy maker, thoroughly experi- 
enced on general line of fine retail can- 
dies, including chocolates of all kinds, 
bon bons, French creams, nougats, fudges, 
jellies, caramels, taffies, butter brittle, nut 
brittles, cream wafers, hard goods, holi- 
day goods, Easter goods, salted nuts. 
counter goods of all descriptions. Can 
Thoroughly 
understand ice creams and frozen desserts 


also handle number 2 lines. 


and fountain syrups, etc. American, mar- 
ried, sober. Available at once to reliable 
firm. Address C3337, % Manuf. Conf. 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED — FOREMAN. 

Pan experience, chocolate, etc. Address 
B-2336, Y The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


WANTED — POSITION — HAVE 

had 25 years’ experience in the 
candy business in all phases and am 
familiar with all the latest equip- 
ment. My last experience was in 
hand rolls, jellies, gums, cream 
mixes and marshmallow work. .\m 
40 vears old, married, and have fam- 
ily. I can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Address C-3339, % The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST—SCIEN- 
tific, mechanical, practical and 
business abilities. Laboratory facil- 
ities. Qualified, through training 
and experience, to effect consider- 
able SAVING in purchasing and 
manufacture. Short-term engage- 
ment acceptable. Salary secondary. 
Address: C-3341, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SALES AND FOOD ENGINEERING 

service. Development of new products. 
Plant inspection—location of troubles. 
Chemical engineering surveys. Consulting 
services to plants which have not found 
until now the necessity of laboratory serv- 
ices. Address Y-6602 c/o The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


ALL AROUND CANDY MAKER DE- 

sires position. A-1 hard candy man, cream 
work of all kinds, caramels, fudge nougat, 
etc. Also some experience on pan work. 
Familiar with modern equipment as weli as 
small factory methods. Prefer position as 
working foreman or assistant superintendent. 
20 years’ experience, 8 years with present 
employer; 36 years of age. Address B- 
2334, Y The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, III. 














Trying to Sell Confectionery Manufacturers ? 


We can develop applications for your product, establish selling points on scien- 
tific fact, prepare advertising materials with a sound technical background. 


A. A. LUND & ASSOCIATES, 303 West 42nd St., New York 


Check service in which you are 
interested and mail with letter- 
head or business card: 
—Developing new products 
—lImproving manufacturing processes 
—Standardizing purchases 
—Checking purchases 

—Checking finished products 

= —Merchandising 





Technical research and merchandising services. Directed by former editor of ‘The Manufacturing Confecti 
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POSITION WANTED 





CANDY MAKER, WORKING FORE- 

man—All cream, hand roll, cast center, 
Enrobe operator, choco- 
late man. Address B-2335, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 


gum, marshmallow. 
References. 





EXPERIENCED PRATICAL CANDY 

maker with 25 years experience in the 
wholesale candy wants position 
either as superintendent or sales demon- 
strator, calling on manufacturing confec- 
tioners. Have thorough knowledge of 
manufacturing all kinds of confectioner and 
have formulas for a complete line of 5 and 
10c bar goods. Services available at once. 
Address A-1337, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Il. 


business 








SUPERINTENDENT — PRACTICAL 
all around candy maker, 20 years as 
superintendent. Quality goods at lowest cost 
of production. At present employed, but de- 
sire a change. Will go anywhere, but pre- 
fer midwest or Pacific Coast. Salary mod- 
erate. Address A-1336, % The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner Publishing Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 





SITUATION WANTED — I HAVE 

over 25 years experience as superinten- 
dent. Twenty years with one of the larg- 
est manufacturers in the United States. 
Three years with another large company in 
the east. Making all kinds of cream work, 
marshmallows, fudges, nougats, jellies, cara- 
mels, gum work and jujubes, hard candies. 
chocolates and pan work. Can originate 
new pieces, handle quality and quantity pro- 
duction, also help. Have knowledge of all 
types of machinery, including starch driers. 
Best references. Address A-1334, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Company, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
Ill. 


WORKING FOREMAN LIKES WORK 

in medium sized plant. Wide experience, 
small requirements, fine reference. 
A-1333, % The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Publishing Company, 1140 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Il. 


Address 


FORELADY 

SITUATION WANTED—BY AN ALL 

around candy woman with many years’ 
experience with a large manufacturer. Had 
full charge of dipping and packing choco- 
lates. I am capable of working out new 
ideas in both dipping and packing. Will 
accept position anywhere. Address A-6613, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub- 
lishing Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illingis. 


POSITION WANTED 





EXPERT ADVICE GIVEN AND 

valuable money-saving formulae for 
sale by expert candy teacher with Al 
credentials. Address W-6586. % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





WANTED— POSITION AS WORK- 

ing foreman, assistant superintendent or 
superintendent. I am a practical factory 
man having filled the above positions for 
the past eighteeen years in several large 
plants. My references are of the best. Age 
34 years. American and married. At pres- 
ent employed. Address Y-6601, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED—SUPERINTEN- 

dent any sized plant; take charge of 
manufacturing, handle help, figure costs. Can 
originate new goods. Give you quality and 
quantity production by modern methods. 
Address: U-6572, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner Pub. Co., 1143 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED: MALE—WANT- 
ed—Graduate Chemical Engineer 
by Candy Laboratory. Should have 
had several years’ experience in con- 
fectionery production with a knowl- 
edge of all types of machinery and 
processes. Applicants name school, 
state age, give such additional per- 
tinent and personal information as 
may be considered qualifying fac- 
tors. All applications will be treat- 
ed in strict confidence; the form of 
presentation will be influential, and 
in consideration of the labor in prep- 
aration will be returned to the appli- 
cant if requested. Address D-4444, 
™ The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Pub. Co.. 1140 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, II. 
MEDIUM-SIZED MID-WESTERN 
plant desires services of candy maker, well 
versed in the production of bars aud penny 
numbers. Must be able at least to appreciate 
manufacturing costs in producing such num- 
bers. Give references and salary expected 
in first letter. Address B-2333, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





GOOD LINE OF PENNY GOODS, 

bar goods or specialties wanted 
for metropolitan New York. Ten 
years of -experience with jobbers 
and thorough knowledge of terri- 
tory. Highest references if desired. 
S. A. Berenson, 1662 Cropsey Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
with car to sell colors and ex- 
tracts to the ice cream manufactur- 


ers and bakers in New England. 
Address D-4442, % The Manufac- 


turing Confectioner Pub. Co., 1140 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





SALESMEN CALLING ON MANUFAC- 
turing confectioners wanted to handle ex- 
ceptionally fine maple flavored concentrate 
as side line. This is a good, prolitable item. 
Territories now opening. Address B-2338, 
% The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMAN WANTED BY A LARGE 
general line candy and specialty house 
for middle west territory. Address E-6640, 
Yo The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MINT PLANT FOR SALE—A GO- 

ing concern doing a good volume 
of business. Inasmuch as the manu- 
facturing of mints is a sideline with 
us we wish to devote our entire re- 
sources to our main line of manu- 
facturing. Machinery purchased 
new and is up-to-date. Present plant 
capacity 100,000 packages a day—8- 
hour shift. Address D-4445, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. 
Co., 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





A CANADIAN CONFECTIONER MAN- 

ufacturer with modern factory and equip- 
ment and distribution throughout Canada is 
interested in procuring advertised quality 5c 
bars or other package lines to manu facture 
on a royalty basis. Address D-4441, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub Co., 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 





CHICAGO PACKAGE MANUFAC- 

turer enjoying exceptional following 
with department stores and better jobbers 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Nebraska has two 
very high grade representatives covering 
these states regularly. Want to hear from 
substantial non-conflicting manufacturer 
who desires effective representation in 
above states and willing to stand half of 
reasonable drawing account. May con- 
sider similar arrangement in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Address: D-6637, % 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company, 1143 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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1932 Bound Volumes 


of The Manufacturing Confectioner 





Complete with all twelve issues and every article published during 1932. 
Contains valuable reference material. Attractively and substantially 
bound in green vellum. A worthy addition to your technical library. 
Send for complete index of articles. 


$6:23 Postpaid in U. S. A. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING Co. 
1143 The Merchandise Mart Chicago, Illinois 
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